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y T is Patronable at the” Beet time to say that the 
causes, not only: -of war but of practically every other 
human activity, from _mystical religion to higher 
mathematics, are economic. At an earlier epoch it was - 
fashionable to say that the course of historical events 
_ was entirely determined by the actions of outstanding 
individuals.: ‘The desire to simplify, to reduce all 
diversity to a fundamental identity, is. present in every - 
human: mind. Without it, there would-be no science, no 
ai osophy—indeed, ‘no rational explanation of any kind. | 
_ But like all other good things, this tendency can be abused. 

_ The impatient desire to simplify too soon, to find explana- 

tions at an insufficient depth of generalisation, leads to 


ltiple causation. Many forces are acting simultaneously © 
different ie anes. In their eagerness to find a simple 
explanation for what occurs; men are tempted to select 
mly one of these forces and say: ‘This is the only force 
_at work; all that happens can be explained in terms of it’. 
3 we wish. really. to understand our world, we must resist . 
_ this temptation and patiently investigate all the forces. I. 
propose to talk of the so-called psychological causes of | 
war. But this does not mean that I believe that these are. 
only. causes, _ Geography .and climate Jay their 
in the: production of wars. So do racial differences | 
il a differences in language and culture. So do 
gifts of great men. So, still more, do their 
a ind. subconscious tendencies. The Battle of 
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yrmous errors. The causation of historical events is a ° 


Sadist Satisfactions in War 


~~ By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


Waterloo, a psycho-analyst has said, may have been won 


on the playing-fields of Eton; it was prepared in the 


nurseries of Corsica. Finally, of course, there are the 
economic causes of war—the needs and greeds of indi- 
viduals, classes and peoples. 


All Causes of War are Betenclaricel 

_ Strictly speaking, all the causes of war are psychological. 
Humanity, it is true, may be impelled towards. warlike 
action by non-human influences, such as the change of 


climate that drove the Turks out of Central Asia and 


precipitated their hordes on to Europe. Similarly, certain 
kinds of economic or political systems may facilitate the 
outbreak of war. But wars are not fought by climates or 
systems; they are fought by human beings; and wherever 
there are human beings the question of psychology inevit- 


ably arises. In his latest book, Mr. Bertrand Russell has 


passed judgment on the dispute between psychologists 
and economists in a single sentence. ‘It is true’, he says, 
‘that the conflicts between nations are largely economic, 
but the grouping of the world. by nations is itself deter- 
mined by causes which are in the main not economic’. 

Causes, he might have added, which are largely psychc- 


logical. The world is grouped into nations because, among 
‘Other reasons, this grouping gives deep psychological 
‘satisfactions. to the men and women who constitute 
nations: shall confine my remarks here to the psychology 


of civilised: men in so far as they are not concerned with 
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economic matters. The distinction between man as an 
economic being and man as’a non-economic being is quite 
arbitrary; but it happens to be convenient. 


What Do Suicide Statistics Reveal? 

War, we are all agreed, is a catastrophe. And yet, for 
every hundred people who kill themselves in peace-time, 
only about seventy kill themselves in war-time. This fall 
in the suicide rate _was. observed... during the Franco- 
Prussian war and.again, more markedly, during the World 
War. The greatest fall, during the World War, was in the 

‘belligerent countries; but even among the neutrals a per- 
ceptible decline was registered. We say, and with our 
conscious minds we- firmly believe; that war is’a catas- 
trophe; but our sub-conscious selves, it is evident, .do-not 
agree with our conscious selves«The suicide. statistics 
seem to show that, for non-combatants at any rate, life in 
war-time is about forty-five per cent. more worth: living 
than life in times of peace. ‘In*the next war, of course, 
there “will be no~ non-combatants to’ enjoy .this more 
valuable life; but™ this, unfortunately, is the sort of fact 
that the sub-conscious canriot be expected to learn; much 
less act upon. _ Ses 

What are the réasons for the enancement ae the volée 
of life in war-time? Here are a few plausible suggestions. 
Man:is ‘a profoundly socialbeing and derives enornious 
satisfactions from feeling himself at one with the other 
membéets of his group. War strengthens’all ‘the ties-that 
bind the-individual to the group and heightens his sense 
of-group solidarity to the-pitch of intoxication. Another 
point: most of the tasks in our modern world: seem dull 
and pointless; war comes along and dignifies even the 
dreariest routine with the name. of patriotic work. War, 
moreover, produces a certain simplification in the social 
structure; and there ‘seems to be no doubt that men are 
on the whole ‘happier in a-simple than“in a complicated. 
society. Finally, war begets and-justifies all manner of 
emotional excitement. People like excitement and are 
grateful for any excuse to express their feelings—particu- 
larly those feelings which education has taught their con- 
scious minds to disapprove of. War justifies hatred, hal- 
lows violence, sanctifies delight in destruction—baptises 
with the sacred name of patriotism all the ariti-social ten- 
-dencies we have been so carefully trained to repress. Anti- 
social tendencies are dangerous when put into practice; 
but the non-combatant has*been able, up till-now, to- be 
anti-social by proxy*and therefore without risk. The 
barbarian and-thé unconscious sadist are strong within us. 
So strong, that even in pedce-time newspaper. proprietors 
find it-worth their while to. devote a large proportion of 
their-available space to'the: description of crimes... In war- 
time half of every morning’s paper deals with slaughter 
and most of the rest.consists of incitements to hatred on 
the one hand and group ‘solidarity on the other. Provided 
with such Tich spiritual- sustenance, the would-be suicide _ 
postpones self-murder té-a'duller momient. It is interesting - 
in this ‘context to note thatthe suicide rate*fell off less : 
sharply during the Franco-Prussian war than during-the > 
Great War. One redson for this may be that more people ' 
could’ read *in’ 1914 *than in “1870. Where education -is - 
universal and ‘compulsory, ‘more people are’ able- to get» 


excitément at’ sécond hand thant in societies where-eduica- : © 
enemies,” humanitywould imme 
“tunately, we cannot«tely: on= the 
possible that, for lack 6f-a“comimon ‘énémy;: ‘the: ution of 
“humanity will’ sever be ‘achieved.“But: 
‘should be’gratéful enough for the-union of allEittopeans ~ 


tion “is: feserved*to a‘few.” Literacy and cheap: printing! 
would account;‘at' léast-in part, for the fact-that.the Great * 
War. caused- the suicide“ raté to decline even in neutfal : 
couritries.: =~. | O52 as 
“We'see;: then, that, fai ‘tion-combatants andes so: > Jong: as. 
matétial conditions. remain: tolerably good; war. actually © 
makes" life” ‘seem iiore worth living.’ some extent- -this 
is true of the peace-time preliminaries and conditions of ’ 
war. The first. condition ‘of war is-that the population of. 
_ the planet should -be ‘divided into organised groups»and> 
that. each’ individual .should- be conscious’ of. his own: 
group’s- separateness from and superiority °to” all other= 
groups. Today, these potentially. war-making groups are 
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kept at a very high pitch even in times of peace. The 
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nations. Nationalism can be made to yield the jndendeal 
immense psychological satisfactions: There is the satis- 
faction, to begin with, of feeling yourself at one with your 
fellows. This is intensified almost to ecstasy during war. 
By means of propaganda and patriotic displays it can be 


dictators.of.modern Europe are all past-masters inthe art ~ 
of keeping it continuously simmering: almost at. boiling 
point. But-of-course-this feeling -of Solidarity is-not-the- 
only one they encourage; nor, indeed, is-it the only one 
that‘ their subjects love to experience. Like -war. itself, . 
nationalism justifies the individual in giving expression to 
those anti-social impulses | and emotions ‘which he has 
always: been ‘taught: to repress. The: patriot is- ‘allowed to 
indulge with a good conscience in’ vanity “and *hatred— 
vanity in regard to-his own group; hatred in regard to all 
other groups. In times Of peace, vanity is moré often | and 
more loudly expressed than -hatred: ‘But’ hatréd is always 
the actual or potential complement of vanity. You eannot 
have delusions~ of greatness without at the ~ ‘same time 
suffering from’ persecution ‘mania. And you cannot have 
persecution mania without hating your persecutors.. The 
pleasures of hatred are Cértainly not greater. ‘than- the 
pleasures of love; but for most people, I am afraid, they 
are greater;than the pleasures of abstract and impersonal 
benevolence. People can get more pléasure out of hating 
foreigners:they have never seen than out of vaguely wish- 
ing them well and trying, through their. official representa- 
tives, to co-operate.with them. The number of ‘mien ‘and . 
women who feel wildly enthusiastic about the League-of 
Nations is very small. The number of those, who’ whole- 
heartedly loathe the: foreigner, or the Jew, or the capitalist, 
or the communist, is enormous. Hatred and vanity pay a 
higher, dividend in’ psychological satisfaction than’ do 
impersonal benevolence and reasonableness. 


Education that Fosters the War Spirit 

So far from discouraging nationalistic hatred and vanity, 
all governments directly or indirectly foment them. At 
school; children are taught to boast about their own nation 
and look down on all other nations. In dictatorial coun- 


tries, this education in jingoistic. sentiments ‘is -continued 


by the state throughout adult life. In liberal countries, it 
is left to the voluntary labours of the Press. Our rulers 


_profess to desire peace, but do their utmost to make their 


subjects think and feel in such a way that, the moment a 
crisis arises, they will all acquiesce in or even ——— 
clamour for war. 

My subject is the psychological causes of war. But I 
cannot conclude without saying a few words about possible 
psychological cures. The first problem is that of the groups 
into which humanity is divided. The tendency to form 
groups is not only natural; it is also ethically. desirable, 
the basis of all morality. "The trouble, as history con- 
stantly shows, is that hate is nearly as exciting as love 
and much more exciting: than ‘rational: benevolence. One 

of the pleasures-of belonging to.a:group is. precisely the 
pleasure of déspising other: groups... Moreover, nothing 
brings men together-more effectively than-a common dis- 
like of someone’ else. There is only:one ‘certain way of 


-cfeating the Utopian world-state, and that iste invitean 


aggression from “Mars.” Confronted -by these-son-human 
ly. unite.” Unfor- 
ans. : Itcisr quite. 


meanwhile we 


—event if, ‘as” ether pe pet ore! peers <r ; 
only--as the result of an increase e fear>pf: 5 
aoadee: -Bat-no union of any kind: ccan-be.achieved-unless 
governinents’ first renounce their present cise of: mee 
vanity and ‘hatred, and employ all the 
ganda at present used for. et erste 
‘Bours to: make*us feel-at:one with: 

(Continued on page 803) 
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War Memorials—Old and New 


Atove~—(iett) Ancient Athens: Stele in memory’ot Dexileos, one otf 
five kni, hts belonging to the Athenian contingent of the Corinthian 
’ army who fell in the operations against Sparta in 394 B.C. 


From ‘Sculpturcd Tombs of Hellas’, by P. Gardner (Macmillan) 


ebY) Rome: Stele in memory of Varus’ three legions cut to pieces 
in the Teutoberg Forest in 9 A.D. Bonn Aluscun 


Below—(left) France: the Lion of Belfort, a colossal stone-carved 
memorial to those who fell during the siege in the Franco-Prussian 
; War Karrer, Belfort 


(right) Middle Ages: memorial in relief over the-gateway of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, to those who fell at Agincourt Gillman, Oxford 
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Egypt: Ophthalmic leboratory at Ghiza—memorial to the Egyptian Transport and Camel 


: é : Mp’ oe 
Corps who were killed in the Great War Yugoslavia: “France’ by Mestrovic—war memo- 


rial at Belgrade 
Phiiip--Leigh-Smiih 


War Graves Commission 


New Zealand: Bridge over peice rae Avon—memorial at mat” Germany: The ‘Schinkelsen Wache’ by Tessenow, at Berlin 
Doricn Feetg Tessenea 
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$ : a e _« But i, of ieeaedlt not be enough. }Anitfiropologasts 


have often pointed out that it is very unwise merely to abolish 
an ethically undesirable institution. If it provides psychological 
satisfactions—and ho institution can survive for long unless it 
does—those who found pleasure in it must somehow be com- 
pensated for its loss. Nationalism is harmful, but satisfying; and 
even war itself, if we may judge from what happens to the 
suicide rate, may be for many individuals a source_of sub- 
stantial pleasure. T: > problem is to find substitutes for these 
two institutions—in ‘other words, to sublimate the impulses 
which at present find satisfaction in nationalism and war. 
Sport and other competitive activities can doubtléss be made - 
to fill at least a part of the gap. Much, too, could. be done by 
making civilised life less monotonous. It is boredom tnat 
makes the emotional orgies of group feeling, vanity . and 


hatred seem so delightful. Abolish boredom and you abolish . 


one of the main psychological reasons for nationalism and so, 
indirectly, for war. Nor must we forget the individual. ruler. 
Eminent psychologists have often pointed out the danger we 
run in entrusting our destinies to men who may be suffering 
_ from mild or acute forms of neurosis, and who are, psycho- 
; logically, so ignorant that they are quite unaware ofthe nature 
eit-.own motives. History shows that madmen .and 
_neurotics have been responsible for an enormous amount of ~ 
_ mischief. _ 

Some people may feel surprised that I have not spoken 


_ Fighting on. the 
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before of the need-for-a campaign of religious” aod ‘ethical aon an 


preaching-againist war. That such a campaign is desirable and _ 
would do some good is certain. But history, it seems to me, 
affords us no grounds for believing. that it could effect the 
desired cure unaided.-Religious and ethical preaching appeals 
only to the conscious mind. But ‘man is not: entirely or even 
.mainly a conscious being. The psychological-causes of war 
-have their root in the unconscious. If we want to prevent them 
from having their ordinary and disastrous effects, we must 
first discover exactly what goes on in the unconscious, then 
provide the wholly irrepressible primitive impulses with a 
less dangerous outlet. 

. The. psycho-analysts profess to have explored the uncon- 
scious to a greater depth than has been reached by other 
investigators: Perhaps it is for this reason that they are’ so 
pessimistic about the immediate prospects of abolishing war. 
~ Dr. Edward Glover in War, Sadism and Pacifism asks for fifty 
years of intensive research into the human mind. Only then, 
he thinks, shall we know enough to be able-to act with any real 

-prospect of getting rid of the tendencies that make for, war. 

What is to happen in. the interval? We must be content, I 

_ suppose, to prescribe such political, economic and psycho- 
logical sedatives as shall prevent the patient from going com- 
pletely out of his mind and committing suicide. If we can 
keep him alive long enough, the doctors may at last agree on 
the diagnosis and discover a cure. 
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Broadcast aes before the Festival of Empire and Remembrance relayed from the Albert Hall on A rimistice’ Da Ly 


EVENTEEN years ago,at a time when faith alone could 
foresee victory, the members of the Imperial War Con- 
ference were dealing with the greatest issues that nations 


our duty tothe dead.. The voluntary sacrifice of men who gave 
their lives to vindicate personal and national freedom demanded, 

in our view, that their graves should be secured and maintained 
as enduring memorials of the faith in which they died. 

With this purpose in mind we prayed His Majesty the King 
to create a permanent body, representative of all parts of his 
Dominions, charged to carry out this noble task. In this way 
the Imperial War Graves Commission came into being. In 


the work of the: ‘Commission, Sir Fabian Ware has taken-a. 
conspicuous. part from the beginning. I regret that his absence :. 


in Australia makes it impossible for him to peatores the 
Commission here tonight. . 

-YouJhaye been accustomed on this yearly day of remem- 
brance to receive a’ message—an account of their stewardship 
—from that Commission. This year, as one of those responsible 
for its éstablishment, I have the Sphortunity of speaking to 
you of its work. 

I have in my mind a picture ee a tude war graveyard some- 
where in. East Africa, such a.place.as so many of you can still 
remember in Flanders or on Gallipoli.'To me, ‘remembering 
as I do its bareness and the desolation in which it stood, the 
quiet cemetery which has taken its place is a miracle of devoted 
cr. ship, a perfect garden of remembrance. In it and in 
many hundreds like it in all the countries of the earth rest 

the mortal remains of men who came not only from these 


islands but from all the Dominions overseas—from India, - 


‘Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Newfound- 


bind the nations of the Commonwealth together. 
oughout the ages, man has required symbols to remind 
¢ things | of the spirit. Never were symbols so spiritual, 
elling in their appeal, as these silent cities. The main 
our dead rest in France and Flanders, whose ancient 
ab ou the tale of innumerable conflicts of the past. The 
es. ate, tended} let ~ me Say again, devotedly, by men 
re re ‘comrades in battle. Seven of their number 
all at the Festival of Remembrance tonight. 
; the ‘real value of these visible memorials, 
that with our dead; whom they commemorate, 
ousands of our former foes. Let us pray that the 
jacrifice of this countless host of every nation may have 
ught nearer that Sige peace amongst the peoples by 
sh 


Fhave-to face. We paused, to, show ourselves mindful- of. 


i remotest Colonies—witnesses that our common ~ 
_  idealism_and love of liberty form the strong cords which still 


~ which alone their. sacrifice: can be fruitful for. lasing good, 


; In» this solemn and: sacred. moment of. remembrance, 
- when we, the living, line up with the dead and forrn one vast 
company with them, two thoughts specially move. us: the 
thought of the ideal for which they died and the thought 
. of a new world order which would prevent their sacrifice from 
having been in vain. The ideal for which they died has been 
put into our sacred trust, to carry out and see through to 
eventual victory. Opinions may differ as to how that ideal 
could best be expressed. But I think we come nearest to their 


... simple faith if we say that they fought for freedom, for a world 
«>of free men, for a world which would not be dominated by alien 


force and compulsions. Their duty to their country was to 
resist this alien world which. threatened to overwhelm the 
world of ordered liberty into which they had been born. 
"It. was then called Prussianism. Today it is called by several 
other names. But the thing remains the same. To us they 
“have bequeathed the task to carry on this struggle to com- 
- pletion. Today we are as truly fighting on that western front 
* of liberty as they did 16 to 20 years ago. And not only is it 


* their sacred charge to us. All the ages of our human advance 


call to us to stand in the breach, the wide gaping breach, 

which has in recent years been made in the front of freedom, 
-and to hold it at all costs. The tide of war will turn again. The 
_ great reinforcements, the imponderables of our human 
“advance, are on the ‘march and will yet turn the scale. But 
- till that time comes we are there as champions of the cause for 
_ which they sacrificed themselves. May we prove as faithful unto 
_ death as they proved in their day, This world will only be worth 

living in if it becomes a world of free men and free women, 
~ where everyone has not only freedom of action and expression 
but also has his fair share of opportunity to live the good life. 

What about peace? If the post-War going for freedom has 
"been difficult, it has been even worse for peace. The War left 
‘a torn and bleeding world behind, divided between victors 
‘and vanquished. Since the War this world has been still 
“further unsettled by the fear ‘complex and other abnormal 
* conditions of War and post-Wat miseries. As a result people 
“have come to brood more over the prospect of another war 
“than over measures to avoid it. International disarmament, 
~which was a solemn undertaking at the peace and was embodied 
asthe corhnmon policy in the Covenant of the League, has 


* suffered one set-back after another, and is today in serious 


danger''of being replaced by a fresh competition in naval 
armaments. 

In these circumstances the call which comes from the dead 
to justify their sacrifice for future peace becomes more 


“Sisistent than ever. We cannot inrecard that voice. ay = ern us. ‘atin. off this apne ast defense: whi 
on whom the burden of building the new world of ordered and which is so unworthy of the great example set 
justice’ and peace will fall, cannot ignore it. In taking up this — honoured dead. Once more let us rise to the height of the 
high: task may they also become possessed of the great faith, - great human task before us. Let us highly resolve to. build a 
_ the ardour of soul, the selfless devotion with which our young free fair world, which. will realise:'the vision and the-dream 
=~ men who now ‘lie buried over the world, went forward, — which led our young men in the Great-War, and which-will 
as went all out; to keep the flag of humanity flying, and to make < bé the only true’ and lasting monument which we oe = ey. 


ee; justice and freedom and gc prevail among men. tp “to their pees elie te di og 
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ee oat We e  Disarne eee 
4 broadcast discussion between Captain A. M. Lydevitss éuithor: OF : Viblence: Sacrifice and War z, and Mr. A. Ae Midi ia 
ee author of “Peace with Honour’ 3 


2 ers me ; «the sacrifice of the ‘it for the sake of the aioe nation as 
4, : Ra Cap tain Ludovici "wasted and futile: By trying at all costs today to eliminate 


-S Iam sure you wish me to be quite frank with you,I . sacrifice in the form of death in war you only introduce = 
say at once that I consider the arguments in your book, sacrifice in a different form, ‘by the curtailment of life, for a 


r : Peace with Honour, wholly fantastic. They seem to me — instance,»and the sacrifice of their natural function in large x 
~ eae to apply to an utterly unreal world, and we have to face ~ numbers even of your married women. Thus, although Eng- j 
aed ~ the problems of a real world and solve them i in areal way. ahiesl eat aerenti ae wi Pome the Since “a 
: . “I am not a militarist. I loathe and detest war, and aed eee oe ge eee Mey derasas were > a 
| could have been more wretched at the Front than I was. Bue “has gone some way towards disarming at a time when: other Pe: 
nations have not the slightest intention of following her  _ 
ieee that does not prevent me from thinking that war and arma-_ le. Thi : foolhardy: unless: Einpland shai 
ea ments are inevitable. You lead people to beliéve that great retin . chit a fe ee id Br TY 3 MOSS nS an 
Se wars arise out of insignificant disputes which could be settled she has nothing to defend and preserve. ‘Z 
aa by goodwill alone. You instance the Serajevo murders and the In your book you say that_war is uneconomic. i cannot - 
_-~-—-—s«* Fashoda incident, which you.stigmatise as.a quarrel for a agree. The great prosperity of England in the nineteenth r 
ee ‘mosquito-ridden swamp. In both cases you mislead your century was largely due to the rich colonies she had annexed 
AP readers. The Serajevo outrage was merely the match thrown chiefly through war and to the acquiring of the carrying trade 
eat into a powder magazine which was on-the point of exploding of the world—also through war. The main objection, Mr. ; 
cad anyhow. Again,-Fashoda may, as you say, have been merely a_~ Milne, to your idea of universal arbitration as a substitute for — 
+s mosquito-ridden swamp, but.the issue.at stake was whether ° armaments is the fact that the superficial area of the earth is 
_-—_—C. France should be allowed to draw a barrier of French influence. - limited. It is ‘Now, moreover, apportioned to various peoples — 
i across the English area of influence in North Africa. -- who, in most cases, are not the descendants of the original 


Some of the causes of war.are wholly beyond control. The. holders. In the great game of life, the present holders have 
chief of these is the natural expansion of healthy and vigorous - Won. their positions by some qualities which made them = 
peoples. Until recently nothing could curb this, and even’ superior in skill, energy or good fortune to the- “People who 3 
today it cannot be curbed in a nation that insists on remaining originally held them. 
healthy. When you add to this insistence on health, a nation’s The nations of the world, therefore, are like a. group of 
- belief in itself and its destiny, then a clash is ‘bound to arise : people at'a certain stage in a game of skill and luck. Now the ~ 
with other nations WAS. also believe in themseives and their “ pacifist comes down upon this group of people and. declares 
destiny. _to them that the game must now stop, with all the glaring 

You say in your bade Mr. Milne, ae if the solitical leaders inequalities it has brought about between them, and that in 
of every belligerent nation were to be put to death on the ~ future a court of justice formed by themselves will settle all 
_ declaration of every war, war would never be fought. their differences. Surely it is not difficult to see what the 
But you cannot be thinking of the political ‘leader to whom effect of such an interruption would be. And I cannot help 
his country is at least as dear as his own life. For such leaders — being amused by the childish simplicity of the pacifist, who = 

_ cheerfully face death even in-the midst.of peace, as the late. seems unabie to imagine it. Suppose you did such a thing, 

. King of Yugoslavia proved... You say that no average man. Mr. Milne, to‘a group of people playing cards! Surely it is 
wishes his nation to expand. ‘But by marrying and haying'a ~ obvious,that there would be two different kinds of players 
family he creates the problem the solution of which he leaves. - who would indignantly object to your stopping the game. 
to the statesman in whose action he subsequently acquiesces. Those who in the past had lost would, of course, feel that if 
You belittle patriotic emotion, and say that a country speaks the game were only allowed to continue a little longer they 
to us through her painters, builders, craftsmen, hills and might recover some of their losses from the big winners. Those =: 
valleys, etc. But surely, all these things are ultimately the who were still mere aspirants, and had not played longenough 
creation and reflection of the national type! And behind the to win or lose, would naturally. feel that if only the game were 
English landscape, English architecture, and English art itis continued they might possibly win as much as the big winners 4 
the English character and taste that the English patriot really —or more. While as to the big winners themselves, theywould 
loves, though he may not always be aware of it. This, of feel they would like to adhere to their gains. This, in fact, mote 
course, is also true of the Italian, the Frenchman, and the or less describes the attitude of the big players in the big — 
Japanese. cosmic game of nations. And yet you hope to formatribunal 

As I say in a recently published work, nationalism is an ~ of universal arbitration out of these very players. I can only 
achievement not only in the external world ‘but also and chiefly say that this hope seems to me so simple as to be almost 
in the character, beauty and abilities of the members of the humorous. The idea of universal arbitration may apply to.a 2H 
nation themselves. And these are things which to defend.and world we do not know of, but it cannot apply to this one. ee 
preserve a nation must arm. Because even if it wishes to call And since such a tribunal could only function: by applying = 
a halt to its own expansion, and does so, it cannot compel other _ principles of rigid equity to a state of affairs built up without 
nations to call a halt to theirs. So that today, as hitherto, ifit tegard to equity, its tA aES act would necessarily be an oe of 
feels that its people, its ideals, and its future are worth injustice. : 


t 


ss securing, even the most pacific nation must arm. Tas ge worlds ave Nese t today, in which there is no 
ie Sacrifice and violence cannot be eliminated from life. I power that can-completely control the whole, armaments for 
~~ deplore as much as you do, Mr. ‘Milne, the thought of sa¢- self-protection at least provide the only solution. But this does ; 
_--—srificing men, women and children, but it is not sacrifice itself not mean, as you suggest, the lunacy of a race for a 
foe i). that is-bad, but: weet for no purpose, and you cannot regard. For, if the whole of the British Empire made itself reasohably 
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Romantic and Realist conceptions of 

war, by a nineteenth and a twentieth 

century artist: the old-fashioned cavalry 

charge is shown by Lady Butler in her 
* ‘Scotland for Ever!’— 


Hildesheimer, Manchester 


safe against attack, where is the single 
nation that could compete with it 
without ruin? From 1805 to 1918 
England held the sovereignty of the 
Seas, and during the whole of those 
113 years—except perhaps in one case 
——she never used: her Navy to under- 
take an aggressive war on a weaker 
nation, but policed the world in the 
interest of peace. Can there be any 
fear that if she made herself reason- 
ably secure again she would abuse 
her security to disturb the peace? 

Since a Court of Universal Arbitra- 
tion is impossible, and armaments 
are inevitable, this seems the best 
solution, -It receives its best sanction 
through history, because at-least a 
successful trial has been made of it. 
It is not a perfect solution. But this is 
not a perfect world. 

To sum up my position against dis- 
armament and pacifism, I say: First, 
we must be armed and capable of 
defending ourselvés; because the idea 
of universal arbitration is an imposs- 
ible oné, and we cannot face being 
annihilated or subdued by a people less civilised than ourselves. 

Second, we must be armed because even if we decline to 
expand, we cannot force other nations to follow suit. 

Third, we must be armed because since many people do, and 
must, object to stopping the game of rivalry between nations 
before they have had“a chance, we miust defend our. gains. 

Fourth, the British? Empire must be armetl, because, being so 
vast and so civilised, it has a moral duty, at this difficult juncture 
in world affairs, to be the elder brother of nations, and to police 
the world with even more benevolence than it did between 1805 
and 1918. “ 


eA. cA. Milne 
If iS QUITE CERTAIN that a vast majority of people will not have 
read that book of mine from which you have been quoting. So let 
me begin by making it quite clear what sort of a pacifist lam. As 
I said im that book: ‘I think that war is the ultimate expression of 
man’s wickedness and man’s silliness. There are times when I 
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think that its childish silliness is even more heartbreaking than 
its wickedness’. 

It was to expose the silliness, and ‘what I called ‘the wildly 
disproportionate hazard’, of war, that I described the Great 
War in terms of Austria’s demand for satisfaction for the killing 
ef an archduke; pointing out that, even after the killing of ten 
million more people, Austria was still unsatisfied. You tell me 
now that the chief cause of war is the desire for expansion. Well, 
the result is equally comic. Germany’s use of war to satisfy her 
desire for expansion resulted, after an enormous expenditure 
in men and money, in a contraction of her boundaries by the 
loss of a portion of East Prussia, the whole of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and all her colonies. ; 

Then as to Fashoda, over whose possession England and 
France so nearly went to war. I said that the ordinary man—the 
man who did the fighting—had never heard previously of 
Fashoda; that in any case it was only a mosquito-ridden swamp; 
and that he was hardly called to arms about it by the irresistible 

(Continued on page 834) 


the treatment of Bes patie, had to be moulded: But it is 
accurate to say. that the average reader no longer over- 
shadows the picture as he did; his largely mythical oa 
character has been realised and there i is a growing tend- 
ency to treat each subject, politics, sport, finance, letters, ae 
with a degree of accuracy and thoroughness worthy of the (ca 
attention of a small but genuine public which really Cares, a 


‘There remains a vast field with a very. general. appeal of Be 
human interest, and the function of the Press in this field xt 
. isa function of entertainment with its own _problems,. Give OF 
~ ing rise to its own ethical considerations. But inthe more 
specialised fields, like foreign affairs, it has to be TéCOg- ae 
mised that nothing is gained by pretending that thereexists 
_a sustained interest, closeness of grasp and intensity of = 
_ feeling, widely diffused among the different. populations. = 
What people really feel about and understand is their own SS 
~ business and they easily imagine that what is of great con= ">: 3 
- cern to themselves must be of some concern and interest 
~ All communicaiions should be addressed to the ‘Editor ~~ to other people. There is a magic in print or in broadcast 
of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, statements, which gives no suggestion that the field of 7 
W.1. The articles in THE LISTENER bemg active listening or reading, within which such statements ~ 
mainly reprints of broadcast talks, original contribu- are really alive, is in each case a highly limited one. Much 
tions are not invited. Articles in THE LISTENER ~ heart-burning and indignation and mortification would be 
do not necessarily represent the views of the B.B.C. spared to the human race if there were a wider recognition 
Yearly Subscription rates (including postage): Home of the unpalatable truth that, by and large, peepee arevery 
and Canada, 17s. 4d.; Overseas and Foreign, 19s. 6d. . x 
Shorter periods, pro rata. Postage for single copies of little interested in each other. * 
i ae Nand ik Pee) OTe eee, Intellectual activity of the kind which deals in large a 
1s issue: nee 14d.; Foreign, 2d. ne 
abstractions very easily loses sight of the way in which the = 
mass of mankind do in fact live and feel. The greatdanger 
Ti h cP E d in the past that came from the fact that a falsehood, widely 
e Yess ds ucd for disseminated, received a start and was never really com-~ 
pletely overtaken, is a much smaller source of error among os 
OME time ago the eae of the League of the greatly multiplied means of instantaneous communi- A 
Nations asked the International Institute of Intel- cation today. While those means are divided as they are, 
lectual Co-operation to examine on its behalf the among so many different people, and are controlled by such 
educational role of the press. The first volume re- various hands, any- actual large and important untruth has 
sulting from the enquiry thus instituted has just been very little chance of escaping exposure. The principle that ‘ 
issued”, containing the impressions and convictions of a subjects will be pursued, each one of them by groups. hy 
- number of journalists, editing papers in France, America,. small in relation to the total population and fittingly : 
Argentina and Germany, as well as in Great Britain. As described as the ‘aristocracy of interest’, cuts at the root of — 
might be expected, views on the duty of the press have _ the facile notion that merely living and breathing gives a 
many facets. Enquiries of this kind, which proceed by man the right to an opinion. Uninformed judgments are — 
__ isolating some particular activity, in this case daily journal- a mild luxury, but it is a good thing for the integrity of © 
ism, almost inevitably project into the discussion a greater thought and feeling in all walks of life that it is now becom- 
degree of conscious and planned policy than exists amid ing established as a canon of journalism that no subjectis = 
the confusions and inherited structures in which men without its devotees or undeserving of a treatment that 
_ actually perform their work. The press today gives an recognises responsibility, and that no good purpose is 
enormous quantity of reading matter and illustrations. It . served by attempting to treat everything so that it shall i 
gives this to people who also enjoy films covering the be immediately palatable and intelligible to the ee ms 
events of the whole world and the services of a great num- possible number of i raed ete men. r 
ber of different wireless systems. The dominating char- _ 
acteristic of these means is the disproportion between the ee 
he volume of what is printed, photographed or spoken, and W ook b W eek — ’ aie 
___ the receptive capacity of the individuals who make up the y ce 
reading or listening public. People forget very easily, gj IE London County Council is to ask Parliansent to ; 
__ and they would be very miserable if they did not, and if allow it to spend £2,500 a year on hospitality and 
. every lively electric sign, or advertisement poster, remained ceremony. Nothing could more clearly mark the  __ 
vividly present once-it had been seen, like a coronation emergence of a new and powerful personality in our os 
procession in the mind of a visiting yokel. Nobody can miast. Although it is a favourite subject of the humorist that 
attempt to maintain an active interest in ety subject j just a host may be a person of great insignificance, and many of 
- because it is important. Leech’s drawings illustrate this theme in Victorian England, on 
The press today, like the wireless, is increasingly the whole, to dispense hospitality is to compel and to deserve ~ 
framing itself to a recognition of the plain facts of the case. recognition. Governments have their hospitality committees 
It was more flattering, perhaps, to our human vanity to and boroughs and cities never shine to more advantage than 
- imagine that the educated citizen followed the major issues When their mayors and aldermen are feasting and sharing p' 
and developments; both in his own and other countries, festivity. In the Middle Ages when cities had walls and gates, 


: and admission was a privilege, such gestures of welcome from 
_ with an unflagging attention and grasp. The old tradition mayors were the real expression of a real gift, admission into 


_ of responsible newspapers envisaged a large publicofsuch 4, strong security of a great centre. So, too, the freedom of 
people. Today, newspapers frankly recognise, especially in cities was a really valuable and not merely honorary distinction. 
the United States, that their public is made up of numbers Hospitality remains a great civic activity, keeping alive the 
of smaller publics, each following some particular way Of traditions and pride’ of local: centres. The Lord Mayor of — 
life and group of interests. This has had great practical “London is so firmly encased in a tradition of splendour and | 
effects. It would be too strong to speak of the disappear- independence that the City of London is not likely to fear any’ ie ; 
ance of the average reader, to whose untrained intelligence dimming of its lustre from the rise of the L.C.C.-as a host. _ 
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But in the country as a whole there is going on a process by 
which new bodies are arising whose authority is only delimited 
by large boundary lines cutting across the old historical 
divisions of hundred and parish and city or borough. These 
new bodies, as they gather power and develop their own 


' traditions, .are beginning to emerge as individuals, replacing 


the great noblemen of the eighteenth century as the principal 
factors in the life of the county. The London County Council 
stands by itself, unrivalled in the magnitude of its concerns, 
but it may be taken for granted that other councils also will find 
increasing occasions for representation in their corporate 
capacities. The hospitality side of public life, especially of the 
public life of bodies so closely concerned with conflicts of 
property interests as local government bodies are, is a side of 
much greater real importance than might be superficially sup- 
posed. One day, perhaps, the L.C.C. may take another leaf 
from the Lord Mayor’s book and stage a show to bring home 
to Londoners the meaning and scale of the Council’s work. 
* * * 


Our architects and decorators have in the last few years 
borrowed so freely from Sweden that it is pleasant to record 
the reversal of the usual process implied in the establishment 
of a Building Centre in Stockholm based on the one in London. 
In the autumn of last year the Architectural Association in 
Stockholm, in conjunction with various associations of 
builders, property owners, etc., sent an architect to examine 
the centre in Bond Street; and as a result of his report this one 
newly opened, though smaller than ours, follows it in most 
important points. That is, it is aimed to promote trade, good- 
will and good building; it derives its income from letting space 
to exhibitors; and it shows samples of every type of material 
and equipment needed in building—like ours, it retains con- 
trol over all exhibits, thus ensuring that nothing of inferior 
quality is shown. There will be close collaboration between the 
two centres, to interchange information on market prospects 
for goods manufactured in each country; and there may also be 
an interchange of exhibitions in each’centre of material manu- 
factured only in the other country.’ The value of a building 
centre is summed up in the impression of a recent visitor from 
South Africa, who declared that in half-an-hour’s concentrated 
study in Bond Street he saw more than in three weeks’ dashing 
round showrooms and factories on the Continent. Lack of 
space is the present handicap of the London centre; an en- 
largement -would allow of a more comprehensive display of 
exhibits—at present, for instance, there is only room for the 
exhibits of about one-tenth of the brick manufacturers—and of 
more. group displays by such bodies as the Coal Utilisation 
Council, the Electrical Development Association and the Gas 
Association. The average of 1,600 enquiries dealt with each 
week, from manufacturers, builders, architects and the general 
public, certainly proves how widely the resources of the 
centre are used. These enquiries range over the whole field of 


- building, and sometimes beyond—as, for instance, when the 


Centre was asked the other day to give advice on ‘colonic 
irrigation’, and gave it, even though the subject relates not to 
drains, as the inquirer presumably imagined, but to a cure for 
an abdominal disease! ; 
x aN * 

With each increase in large-scale control of industry, and the 
consequent reduction of competition, the consumer is left 
more and more at the mercy of the producer. His power to 
criticise—even when he uses it in the interests of the public— 
is severely limited by the laws of libel, and in such conditions 
an atmosphere of obscurantism is apt to settle over the 
activities of industry, which is healthy neither for the honest 
majority of producers, nor for the consumers. America has 
made one important experiment towards meeting this situation 
with her Consumer Research Incorporated, an organisation 
which ‘gives publicity to fearless and scientific investigations 
into almost every article on the market’. But such an organisa- 
tion is negative rather than positive, and has the grave disad- 
vantage of suggesting an ineradicable hostility between 
producer and consumer, What is needed, quite as much as 
the protection of the consumer, is the bridging of the gulf 


between consumer and producer. The day has gone by when 


.the bootmaker or the coach-builder-worked for people whom 
they knew personally, and who told them their wants and 


_ dislikes. Now, with large productive units, serving numbers 
of shops with i 
halves of the economic system has been broken, To restore 


standardised products, contact between the two 
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that contact, by means of ‘some independent body—in touch 
with the organised industries and professions concerned’ is 
the principal aim of the consumer’s policy now advocated by 
members of the Political and Economic Planning group. 
Such a body would have to give a positive lead to both sides, 
making ‘its seal of approval upon satisfactory products at 
least as potent an instrument as its condemnation of what falls 
below its standard’, In addition it would have important work 
to do.in making known the results of scientific research—an 
immense amount of research work on such matters as noise, 
accidents, health, diet, at present fails to have the valuable 
influence it should on our standards of life, because it ‘falls 
between the traditional province of the State and the narrower 
interests of the various industries’. 
x * * 


‘The present Exhibition at Messrs. J. and E. Bumpus’ book- 
shop in Oxford Street gives many people an opportunity of 
seeing a display of the famous ‘Yellow-backs’, the popular 
fiction of the middle of the last century, the novels that ap- 
peared on the bookstalls when bookstalls were themselves still 
novelties. Those bright hard colours on stiff boards were 
undoubtedly great whetters of appetites and they were econo- 
mical, perhaps too economical, for the tone of a book is 
undoubtedly lowered when advertisements for pills are printed 
on the back. Now that colour-photography has made such 
great progress, dust-jackets are part and parcel of each new 
book, but children’s books enjoy today a monopoly of the old 
type of cover. The Exhibition is designed to show the public 
that book-collecting is not to be thought of as mainly a rich 
man’s hobby. Certain kinds of collecting, notably of really old 
books, are, indeed, likely to be increasingly confined to the 
well-to-do. In a world in which scientific invention is con- 
tinually increasing the supply of food and raw materials, the 
value of things like old books whose quantity can never be 
increased (except by forgery) and is continually decreasing 
through old age and accidental destruction, will always tend 
to grow greater. But the purpose of this Exhibition is to illus- 
trate how well literature lends itself to collecting, not so much 
as an investment but as an interesting hobby. War-literature, 
early detective literature, complete collections of particular 
authors like Kipling, these are the sort of divisions into which 
this hobby falls. At the moment, first editions and limited 
editions are very much at a discount. It is impossible not to 
feel some satisfaction at the collapse of a market which was 
so largely artificial. It is the essence of collecting as 
an exciting hobby that the booty shall be hunted and found 
in all sorts of unlikely, or at any rate unexpected, places. The 
book collector who chooses the subject-matter of his collection 
for himself and builds it up by prowling among small book- 
shops, street barrows, and household auctions, has much more 
surprise and variety than the fastidious assembler of deliber- 
ately limited modern editions. ; 
* * * 


Our Scottish correspondent writes: No observer of the north- 
erm scene can underrate the dangers inherent in the bitter 
sectarian feeling that informs a mass of the population, especi- 
ally in the industrial area of Clydeside. It might at any time 
quite easily emerge from the phase of broken heads at football 
matches into that of angry and unholy war, affecting our com- 
munal life to its foundations. Already it has made an ugly 
appearance in municipal politics in Glasgow. Within the last 
year or two the Scottish Protestant League group, pledged to 
reduce the benefits enjoyed by Roman Catholics under the 
Education Act of 1918, captured the key-position as between 
Moderates and Socialists in the Glasgow Corporation. Hither- 
to, this $.P.L. vote has supported Labour in general, but in 
the manceuvring before the recent elections something like a 
pact seems to have been established between its leaders and 
the Moderates. All sorts of allegations and rumours then start- 
ed to fly through the distinctly murky air. It is openly reported 
that a Roman Catholic parish priest in the Maryhill Ward gave 
his flock a verbal-lead against the Moderates; even that from 
the pulpit of St. Mary’s Episcopal Cathedral advice not to vote 
for an individual Moderate was given. The possible reason for 
the latter intrusion is interesting, though too complicated to 
account for here, but the appearance of what we call the Eng- 
lish Church in this galley is distinctly disconcerting. We are 
certainly in for a bad time unless, by an improbable miracle, 
the passions abate before the impact of our economic problems, 


HAVE had the good fortune to visit America three times 
within the last ten years. The first time was in 1924, the 
second in 1932, and now again in 1934. Within these ten 
.years, with our well-known American high speed, we have 


compressed a century of life. In 1924, coming from China, — 


where for hundreds of years people have been accustomed to 


"accept poverty as they accept life, I found my country simply 


fabulous. In 1924 America was to me nothing short of an 
‘Arabian Nights’ Tale. Try as I might, I could discover nothing 
which seemed to me poverty. Those who complained of being 
poor—and there are these even among millionaires—simply 
complained in reality of only having one car when they wanted 
two, or of not being able to afford Florida in- January: instead 
of a comfortably heated house in New York. : 

In 1932 I found another America. There was some ‘poverty 


- and some despair, but it was still not quite real poverty and not ° 


‘quite real despair, because it was shot through with hope. No 
poverty is quite real so long as it is considered temporary, 
and despair is true only when it has become daily bread. 
In 1932 America, in spite of hard times, was still jocular 
because it was thought that at any time a formula might be 
discovered which would make luck turn again. We would all 


_ wake up one bright morning and find depression was only a 


bad dream, as we had known it was all along, and we could 
begin the old merry life again, the real life. 


The Jocular Attitude is Gone 


The American people to whom I returned today are very 
different. Again the temper has changed with incredible 
swiftness. Today the jocular attitude is gone. We are beginning 
to realise that what we thought was an evil dream is the real 
life, and that it was the old life which was the miracle, the 
spectacle, the dream. This is real, this life we have today. In 
an increasing number of minds this conviction is beginning 
to deepen. The America of today, with som> rearrangement 


in the disposition of our resources, is fundamentally the 


‘country in which we shall probably live the rest of our days; 


~-and our children after us. For we Americans are only now 


beginning to live contemporary with our world: By an extra- 
-ordinary chance we were long delayed in birth. When the rest 
‘of the world was old we were not yet born. We had a swift 


___-adventurous. childhood anda gorgeous youth while other 
_hations watched us with old,.patient, tired eyes. Now, the 


more quickly we realise we are.entering upon our steady adult 
life, the more quickly we can settle our problems of economic 


‘adjustment and get on to the real business of life, which is to 
enjoy, whatever comes and to get something out of it. Whatever 


it is, it will be a more satisfactory life than we have had, and 
the rate of suicides will decrease: The intelligent will and do 
adjust to the times. And why should they not, indeed? For 


what America is facing today is only what older nations Haye <4 
“Orient. There is an eternal ferment in America, born partly — 2 


faced for generations. Our mother nature, who'gave us wide 
eplains and rich valleys and unexplored mountains and rivers, 
has given all the terrain she could. She nourished us as far 
as she was able while we were children, and looked after 
‘us methodically. Now we are out of childhood and we must 
‘learn to manage what we have. Our physical boundaries are 
‘set. Prodigality must cease and wise planning take its place 
if we are to live in sufficiency and consequently in peace, if not 
in the old extravagant plenty. And it is only what we ought to 
have expected, if we had studied the lives of other nations. 


‘We Have Not Enjoyed Life Enough’ 

Of these three Americas I like best this one which I find in 
1934. To me it is full of promise for a richer life in the future 
than we have ever known. For it cannot be denied that our life 
in America has sometimes lacked. richness, even when we-have 
not been poor. We have not enjoyed life enough. We have 
not had time enough for the real pursuit of happiness—that 
is, for the cultivation of true friendships, for the full emotional 


_ depth of love and family life, for the hice a of beaey 


An merica 1 Reaches : 
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Mrs. Buck is best known as the author of ‘The Good Earth’, ‘The Mother, and other books on China, but Fite 
something to say on the changes in life and outlook which she finds on returning to her own country es 


what life is. It is the voice of the middle-aged child of the last — 


expectedness of the American 


comfortable soul. She watched my children playing 
one blue-eyed and one brown-eyed, and then she- 
self-satisfied and superior tone, “The thing I 


in art and nature. It takes maturity of mind to enjoy ‘life fully, ; 
and we are only just beginning to be mature. I repeat, we are 
only just beginning. Until we cease wholly to live for a happy a; 
immediate future we are still children. Too often still does -— 
one hear it said, “There is too much sadness and depression 
about us; we want our music or pictures or books to be happy 
—to have happy endings—to § give us an illusion’, It i is the cry — 
of the adolescent perceiving with terror his first glimpse of — 


generation, not strong enough for these new times, for lifeas 
it is. For these times in which we now live are good. They are 
good because they are real. Now at last in America we ar ss 
having to live life as other peoples do. We are no longer living 
in affluence and a prosperity which set us off from the rest of — 
the world and which made an unreal atmosphere out of which _ 
little creative work could g grow. 

Much of the poverty of our literature in the past, I think, 
came because our bodies were so well fed, because our minds 
were dulled with our replete bodies, and our souls stifled with — 
self-satisfaction that we were rich when others were poor. It 
was a condition impossible for creation, in literature at least, — 
which of all arts is most dependent upon experience of life and 
its culture. No man can write a book more full than his life 
has been, or deeper than his own heart is. These, then, are 
fine times for making creative spirits. Out of the knowledge 
of despair and poverty and deprivation, out of the breakdown 
of religious platitudes and moral veneers, a new sturdy 
national life now comes. We shall begin before long to see 
what an American really is, but not for a moment do I believe , @ 
that the American who is to emerge from these times will be. a 


like other people. oo ee 3 
The ‘Eternal Ferment’ in America _ ae 
The East has lived for centuries under porte to eer ‘we * 


have not yet approximated. The people of the East have been es 


_ shaped by that poverty. One feels in all Asia, in spite of the 
fire and independence among the youth, a great’ underlying __ 


racial quietness expressed in a philosophy which we of the ae 
West are pleased to call passive. It is not truly passive, itis pe: 
intellectually and spiritually active in its source. The Oriental te 
‘has learned to face his life and accept it, and to enjoy itin 
detached bits. In the midst of squalor and filth he enjoys the a 
contemplation of a lily, the flavour of a wine, the aroma of a eS: 
dish delicately prepared, or, lacking these, he enjoys a bitof 
bread if he has been starving, or a sunny corner by the wall ‘Se Za 


ona winter’s day and an hour’s sleep when he may forget — 
care. The philosophy is not passivity essentially, it is accept- oi 
ance—an acceptance of life in primary essence is the soul’s 
most aggressive act. Whether a man is passive or not depends | ry 
on what he does after the act of acceptance. _ ou 
But the temper of the American people is not that of the a 


perhaps of the mingling of the blood of tempestuous indi- _ 
viduals and tempestuous races. ~The ardours of Italy and — 
Ireland ‘are in us, and the restlessness of seafaring Scandi- — 
navians, the daring sceptic brain of France, the turgidities of — 
Germany, and the sturdiness of English and Scotch aati 
We are no homogeneous brood; there will always be turmoil 
in us. We can never be passive under any fate. We cannot be ~ 
dilettante at any life in which we find ourselves. We shall — 
never accept, in the Orientalsense. Our very air, borneup from 
sea and mountain, will not allow us quietness. The very vari ; 
of our terrain makes us irritated ina week. = ‘ 

I think I never fully ee until. now the immense une %S 
ople. I am reminded ofa 


conversation I once had with a ese mother, a simp 


women for is that sd never know at all what yc 
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_ never in the same sense be friends with life. Once we 


_ he is easily made angry, especially where his comforts 


At opposite ends of the American scale: fabulous industrial achieyement— 


West never do know what to expect of our children, body or 
soul, and certainly in America we know least of all what to 
expect. I do not therefore dare here to predict with any sort 
of confidence. In another part of the world I might venture 
to guess a century or so ahead, given a very stable human 
product and a very old and sound philosophy, which persists a 
good deal more still than is believed by the superficial observer. 
It is a philosophy beautiful and serviceable which 
makes life tranquil and on the whole satisfactory. 
Certainly the Chinese are better friends with life than 
any people I know, but equally certainly America will 


fully accept the fact that’ we are irremediably in- 
volved in the world situation and no longer hope for 
a return to an isolated peace and prosperity, as we 
are now beginning to accept it, I believe, though I 
dare not predict, that we shall be in for a period of 
the most unexpected and at times terrifying expert- 
ment in every part of life. 


Changes, but not Orthodox Revolution 


The most obvious and immediate and largest 
centre of experiment will, of course, be in the 
economic field, for three-fourths of our American 
temper is materialistic. The American is actively and 
permanently interested in his..comfort and his con- 
‘venience, and he is determined to have them. I 
‘cannot imagine an American being content to sit in 
‘a sunny spot and chew a crust of bread and meditate 
‘on eternal beauty. He will not even accept the furies 
‘of nature with the equanimity of an Oriental, who 
takes flood and famine from the hand of God. Nature 
‘cannot play tricks too long with the shrewd American; 


f 


‘are concerned. And so in the future, when enough 
Americans are made angry (and the number of angry 
- Americans is increasing every day) we shall see some 
extraordinary things; extraordinary in comparison 
with the great Russian experiment, for we have in 
America what Russia never had—a large majority of partially 
.educated, fairly intelligent persons, who through several 
‘generations have been accustomed to independence and to 
plenty and who will not suffer deprivation with any sort 
of patience. Personally I do not believe this impatience will 


take the orthodox form of revolution we have seen in many 


ies. We Americans have too much sound British 


“blood ‘in us for that. There will undoubtedly be sporadic 
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violences, but I do not believe we shall have massacre. There 
may be enormous and upheaving and swift changes in govern- 
ment and in our economic structure. The social structure will 
remain, for Americans are still puritans. We take the greatest 
pride in freedom, but at the same time we are as sensitive as 
the proverbial spinster. We have a keen sense of moral respon- 
sibility—the keenest, I am sure, in the world. 


It is a situation full of the nicest 
humour and adds much to the 
liveliness of living in America. If 
three-fourths of the American mind 
is taken up with material things, 
and I am not at all ready to believe 
that this isa higher proportion 
than in other people, the other 
fourth is made up of a touching, 
an absurd, a naive and endearing 
idealism. Heretofore, I think, this 
idealism has not been deeply con- 
cerned with the realities of life. 
Nevertheless, with an amazing and 
foolish generosity we have sent 
hordes of. missionaries to foreign 
lands, not only religious mission- 
aries but many other kinds. And 
with them have gone millions of 
our dollars. Our idéalistic romantic 
yearnings were thus assuaged and 
satisfied, so that we did not see in 
any proper proportion the child- 
labour in our factories and the 
gangsters in our cities, the lynch- 
ings in our South and the crime 
which amazes the casual foreign observer, but to which we 
are accustomed. We are in the common situation of most 
families who view their neighbours’ children with horror 
and zeal to reform, but feel comfortably that the faults of 
their own children will doubtless be outgrown if they are just 
Jet alone. Our efforts in literature and in art have grown too 
much from this one-fourth of undiluted idealism. The result 


Wide World 


—and bitter poverty and unemployment. Which will prevail ? 


has been that it has taken us a very Jong time to produce 
anything like a native literature, or a native art, or a native 
music, What we have liked to think was native was the localism 
of the negro or the narrow savage life of the main street. 


‘Idealism is to be Brought Home to Roost’ 


These are, of course, not-yet truly American in scope or» 
‘meaning. They are only parts of a whole yet to be presented, 


into existence. In this new period of reality the most important 

part is not economic at all, but spiritual. That energy which 
‘we are now beginning to apply to organising our economic life 
in order to keep our comforts, and which we are going to 
have to “apply with a great deal more energy if we are going 


teitbis hace Lsbagey actly b believe i is benninet to rehape 


really to keep. them, ‘will inevitably overflow into our’ whole 


ate life. Tdealism i is at last to be’ brought home to roost.’ Instead 


of ‘Toaming the world thé idealistic. mind of America is dis- 
covering a vast field: here within its own’ boundaries, and. the 


_ activity, the economic ‘change’ and social stir which is coming 


will bring to focus here i in ‘our own country 1 the creative gift 
of our people. I” perceive. ‘already ‘a. tremendous creative 


. awakening in. America; an absorption » with our own nature, 


and with: the riches of our own seed,.which I believe will 
result | ina real Ameriéan literature, of. which what we have 
had is’ ‘scarcely the .Prologue.: This new creative movement is 
no longer’ imitative, is no longer childishly | romantic. -and 
solid and ‘secure. Tn our own “Tife: as it really is the signs 
appear. ‘The experimentalism of an unsure generation is pass- _ 
ing. In the youngest American writers I discover a simplicity 
of style, ‘a preoccupation with what they have to say rather 
ten with HOw they say it; a steady, calm, active acceptance, 


¥ 


The (in inema a pi3 


NE of fies more illiterate things about the film industry 
has been ‘the pretence that it has had no history, 
its concern with’ the value of a. film only as a- topical 
product. A performance. of a play on the stage must 
always be a single theatrical event. To be able to repeat the 
production requires not only 4 remarkable coincidence in the 
actors’ moods and tempers, but the more unlikely miracle that 
no single - actor- or: -actress~ will assert ‘the tiniest ‘emphasis of 
gesture or ‘intonation “which. was not inthe director’s: ‘original . 
conception. “Whereas the. unique ‘pleasure of the cinema should - 


be that you can’ ‘as “often as you like see precisely the same . 


performance ; as-you saw ten years ago. It is certainly very sad 
to” hear: talking cairily_ about the - power. of pantomime a. new 
generation that never saw. “The Gold Rush’ or ‘The K 
it is ‘embarrassing ' tO. know that thousands of film fans feel they 
should. show their discrimination by ‘admiring Conrad Veidt i in © 
3’, when they will probably. die without having’ ‘seen. 
him. in-the days when he was really acting as he is never. -going 
to a t again; that tremendous,” ‘unforgettable ° performance. i” 
‘The “Student of. Prague’. - We may. very sensibly regret that. 
this. is. the way ‘the’ cinema “lives. But apart from the financial ~ 
risk | a “manager ‘would” run in’ trying to “popularise. ‘an old silent” 
film, there’ are practical’ ‘and. profound: difficulties that ‘belong to. 
the. cinema, as a form: of entertainment . ‘and as.a “form of art. 


eee ‘cinema is liable to become a completely. different’ art over- es 
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doors ‘was. aecinating, oat to tear ‘most ee ‘us. away. from: 
very many. better films where you only saz. -doors. being | slammed, 


You may say that sophistication | has. gone -queerly askew when - : 


it can prefer. ‘Broadway Melody’ to. ‘The Virginian’. ‘But a6 have | 
no doubt that sometime next year or the year after we are going 
to sit enthralled while forty pink legs and green. shoes swing — 
out rhythmically into the audience and we all ‘instinctively duck — 
our heads and whinny with pleasure, rT? don’ t know how you: 
begin to analyse novelty. We are all pretty relentless about 
finding out new sources of pleasure. I suppose human beings 
have always. hoped - that whatever else you could use up—like_ 
petro} and; pencils—p!easure was inexhaustible. And until the - 
scientists have learned to breed babies who already know that — 
boredom is essential to the pattern of even exquisite pleasures, 
there is nothing you or I can do about it. The best you can do 
is to accept fundamental changes and not pretend they are only — 
growing pains. You are always being told that the cinema is in” 
its infancy. I”should say that its chief trouble is that it has 
already died two ‘deaths and the third is slated for somewhere 
around 1936. 

If you walk up the Charing Cross Road you will come to a 
news-theatre where the items are placarded outside; At the 


or r been. * ‘ =i rans Sain 


_Films—Past ona Future st i. = 
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. along to the projection room and see if somebody hasn’t fallen E 


‘itself and applaud. And from this indifferent film. with one idéa 
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vaieoe’ - despair, of this world into Rene theyee pe n 
born and where they must live and do their work, whic 
promises to us a place in the world’s mature and permanent 4 
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literature ~ 

- This, then, is my country today, as I see her. I feel the past 
is at last definitely over. We are not even in a period of transi- 
tion, we have begun to live in our time maturely and fully. 
We will live in our own American way, and it is better that 
we do so, for thus we will bring most to the world, as well 
as to ourselves. I am not an internationalist, if by that word 
one means any loss of what i is most profoundly national in 
any people. I want to see my country, and each other country, 
develop its own peculiar genius and so contribute most richly 
to the joint life of the ‘peoples of the earth. Any international- 
ism which smooths down differences and makes for uniformity 
would be most unfortunate and oppressive. Yet America is 
international today as she’has never been before. She is Tosing 
her early prejudices and animosities. She appreciates | the 
problems of other countries because she now perceives these. 
are also her problems, and she is beginning to see that a 
nation also is not better than its fellows. But the problem she 
will solve only out of her own mind, and out of that mind 
will come, I firmly Belieis, the best that America nae yet had 


a 
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bottom of the list is the line—NEWS’ . . and then in ‘Sharer 

. (BLACK- and. WHITE): “That - simple ‘sign’ means that in 
another three years there will be a better chance’ of-your going 
home ‘and finding Greta °Garbo ‘nursing your baby. than> >that 
you will ever again see ‘The Front Page’, ‘West Front, 1918’, 
‘M’, ‘Battleship Potemkin’, or ‘Trouble in Paradise’. And then, 
round about 1940, by the time we think we are pretty clever at 
analysing the’ emotional’ effects: of: colour, | the flat; two-dimen- 
sional screen, will | ‘vanish “for: ever and . only the: _knowicdge 
‘that we are sitting in Sheffield or Dover will _preyent ‘us from 
rushing up to the Stage and: srabins ea! with: a non-existent 


- And States ens Shae aa e your age there isa ore efr 
ing poraey still, that when | there are no more. alm. s 


“see. no ‘reason hee n “fifty y years ¢ ‘or so. forlorn young 1 rere whe 
“are members. of the New. Hygienic: Pygmalion. ‘Society. ‘shouldn’t 
be marrying thei images ‘they. painted on.a- piece of film. and hav- 
ing lots of gay; Jovely children with skin smooth as celluloid. 
In fact, i it seems to be a race between the. people who, do research 
‘in films and the people who do research i in poison and disease- 
germ gas. I hope the film people win. But then. im, a film critic 43 
and naturally prejudiced, . = =o ; 


The stages, the infocsos: thee causes sides rapid’ cathe 8 are 


- somebody’s. random ideas for | a new sort of, film. Someone;. for 
- example, thought of doin 
~and the result was a film “unremarkable save for this one 


a scene from ¢ an opera. on the: screen 


_ ingenuity. I mean ‘One Night of. Love’. I don’t. recommend 

it to you as a film to see ‘through, to see even half-way Me ad 
if you stay towards the end, the _misunderstandings be “ 
repeat themselves so often that you. will probably want 7 ein 7 


asleep or from absence of mind isn’t running the film over and 


‘over. again, But its first ten minutes dramatise a singi¢ ‘spon- 
‘taneous song and moved the audience, when I saw it, to. forget 


may come anything—certainly, I fear, a rash of | opera, . which 
of course will be done in colour. And the cinema will sink — 
quickly to another end and another egananys ; 


om The Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition® 
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From ‘Gay Love’ (British Lion Film Corporation) 
*At 35 Russell Square, W.C.1, open until November 30; admission fre: 
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Iming a scene from “The Private Life of Don Juan’. (London Film Productions) 


‘Banker's s Vie iew he the Problem 


By the Hon. R. H. BRAND 


this series of “aiee. as nations to one another. The stresses so set up, Sariicabttig 
Plenty, is a vast one and the time. because of the mistaken after-War policy of the Allies, and the 
ed very limited. I shall therefore confine myself. efforts made, so to speak, to right the unbalanced and already mt 
a few general observations which, however, I must. over-strained ship of the world by lending and borrowing = 
more the result of my practical experience than. of between nations rather than buying and selling, ultimately ; 
: For, while I study as best I can the teach-- proved too great, and in the end reacted in a catastrophic 
, my life has been spent in practical affairs. manner upon prices and upon the world’s monetary mechan- 
ir y ears I have had to follow day by day. ism. It is to the breakdown of the world’s currency and credit 
nomi appenings in most countries of the system: that I attribute the great majority of our troubles, 
_world and to’observe at first hand the gradual development and it is only by remedying the breakdown that we shall secure 
of all the troubles of the world, _troubles which differentiate _ that plenty which is possible and retain it. Let me explain 
so sharply this’ epoch from the more stable epoch in which briefly what I mean. . a 
we lived before 1914. During this period the world has cer- _ C I £ h Ce tS 
tainly been a marvellous laboratory for such observations, and =O™P exity of the Economic poner , 
ee is natural; as certain. causes and effects burn themselves into It is necessary above everything else to visualise the im- 
one’s mind, “that one feels inclined to say to those who differ _mense complexity of the world. Even a national economic 
from « ‘one, as Whistler once did: ‘I am not arguing with you, I ‘system’ is composed of an infinite number of relationships, 
r am telling: you’. I suppose, however, that the world appears industrial, financial and commercial, between industry and . 
<a very differently: to those who had not Started their active life’ industry, trade and trade. Thousands, tens of ‘thousands, 
* in 914, or even in 1918, and whose mifids have not been’ almost hundreds of thousands of different kinds of articles 
: ‘moulded. or, you may think perhaps, warped. bythe long chain are produced, both what are’ called producers’ goods and at 
of developments since. I can’only-claim that the coriclusions consumers’ goods. The whole thing is like a gigantic beehive, “toh 
which I give-to you represent an honest attempt to extract or rather, perhaps, a super-gigantic telephone system, hun- 
some part of the truth ; at ‘any rate from the Betook of fos dreds of thousands of wires connecting and inter-connecting, 
_ experience. Sunt, as ‘= all directed towards meeting the free. wishes of consumers. 


If we are to see at’ Bi teteasly why se is Barely ie It is not a chaotic system, as so many Socialists claim, but 
greater plenty is possible—I won’t say complete plenty all directed through every part of its mechanism by the influence 


round because I think there is great exaggeration about that— of price, resulting from the interplay of supply and demand. joes 
then we have to be clear as to the fundamental reasons why.the Now, even with one nation alone, and supposing it had no cn 
economic and financial world is in such an extraordinarily relations with the outside world, this system must in our qe 
disturbed and unsatisfactory state. "7 modern life be highly complicated and delicate. Any serious 

hier upset, particularly of the monetary mechanism and of the | 
‘Social Credit’ and ‘National Banners _-.. price level, means confusion in the telephone exchange, all the 


' . wires crossing one another, and taking endless time to disen- 


thi t the real cause is to be found in what they call the chaos of tangle. To avoid this confusion, stability of prices and of the 7 al 
our present individualistic system; others say that it is a short- monetary mechanism is above all things required. 
age of consumers’ credit; others, it is mechanisation and over- _- But think of the vastly added complications arising from 
production; others again, with more cause, that it is the con- the fact that in the modern world every great nation is, or at 
‘sequence of a less rapid growth in population. Wholesale, least was, bound to every other by another. exceedingly intri- 
almost “miraculous, remedies, are offered, such «as. ‘social ‘cate series of economic relationships, which can only remain 
g credit’, which would give money to everyone, or, for instance, » adjusted to one another in a workable manner if the inter- 
a the: ‘no. less extreme - remedy propounded by. the. Socialist: national monetary mechanism is as stable as it was, compara- 

‘a League. by-which the whole of our industrial and financial. tively speaking, before 1914, ‘instead of being ey broken 

activities are to. be run by a few ae called ae to pieces, as it has_ been since then. 
lanners’. I-believe, on the contrary, that the main causes of 

ou troubles have: been quite ieee than theses eet 2 If We Are to Survive, We Must Have Peace 

Agee quite agree’ ‘that’ the world i is ‘rapidly changing and that: < But not only i is the world immensely complicated, it is always 
Wwe all must: ‘change. with it, though: Tam not sure that if we: changing. Even in stable times varying harvests, alterations of 
exclude’ the consequences ° of. political ‘disturbances | it is’ fashion, new inventions, new materials, altering methods of 


chang relativel much more rapidly than it did at the first’ transportation and political events lead to unending changes 
ging ue ees and necessitate-the utmost flexibility in the whole economic 


machine, if it is not to get jammed. Such flexibility is difficult 
‘to maintain, but at least as long as the whole framework 


enavely very cian oni ‘of the Sai: Itis, SaseReD remains stable the adjustments can and will be made, ~~ be 

by “no-means certain that our system would not have’ | But with the framework all awry, and constantly itself being 

accommodated itself since 1914 almost as easily to the necessity - altered, as it is now, the adjustments cannot be made, or if 

as of “change, and gteat change, as it did before, had it not been’ they are made, will immediately require to be unmade. This 

for the Great War. Nobody supposes that without the Great’ essential framework is a stable international monetary standard, 

War cand all that followed it we should have had Hitler’ s the proper working of the international credit machinery, the 

Germany today or. anything like it. There is no more-reason’ resumption of reasonable international lending and borrowing 

to suppose that without the Great War we should be plunged’ and the management by the Governments of all the great 

Gn an - approaching the economic and financial troubles’ countries of their internal affairs in sucha manner as to main- 

which | p ague’ us today. Socialists hate to admit this because » ‘tain the stability of this monetary system. Such a system is. 

it does not suit their theories. Most economists, also, as I am’ just like the frame which one gives to bees in order to build 

always astonished to notice, ignore to a very great extent the’ their honeycombs in an orderly manner. Without the frames, 

pecaivenices. of the War. a ‘shall try to show you, as far as I or with them smashed, they build all awry. Now it is the = 
<. ‘can do so in a few sentences, that they are wrong. For the © smashing of this framework ‘which is the fundamental fact Of : +i ae 
_ Great War and its yi cae ee brought profound disturbances the War and post-War period. The material destruction during — Koa 

every sphere of economic Jife, and in particular immense _ the War was of the very slightest importance compared with an 
ges in the creditor and debtor relationships of the different the subsequent price and monetary chaos, and could easily ac. 


You have many. answers to choose from. The Socialists say 
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have been remedied. My opinion is that nine-tenths of our 
troubles have been due to the almost infinite number of misfits 
and maladjustments, Jarge and small, in industry, trade and 
commerce, national and international, due to the War and to 
post-War policy; in fact, if you like, to the action of Govern- 
ments, pushed on no doubt by people behind them. I assert 
that no economic and financial system, whethér Communist, 
Socialist or semi-Socialist, which involves any such degree of 
economic interchange between nations as seems inevitable and 
desirable in the modern world, can face a long and disastrous 
war and the intolerable strains set up by it any better than the 
system existing in 1914. If our complicated civilisation is to 
survive, it must have peace. 


I cannot here describe in detail how War and post-War 
stresses broke down the world’s monetary mechanism and 
destroyed a large part of international trade. The root cause is 
to be found in the unbalanced relationships of nations towards 
one another.. Some, poverty stricken because of the War, 
Reparations and so forth, borrowed much too much; others, 
becoming suddenly too rich in gold, inflated. An entirely un- 
balanced situation developed which ultimately led to a collapse 
in prices. So huge, then, became the burden of indebtedness 
of the debtor countries and so insistent—very naturally—the 
creditors on repayment that the exchanges collapsed under the 
strain. In order to repay, debtor countries cut down imports 
from the creditor countries; creditor countries retaliated by 
refusing the export of the debtor countries, and so on. The 
history of the last three or four years is the history of a death 
struggle between debtor and creditor countries, in the course 
of which the world’s monetary mechanism and international 
trade has gone by the board. It is this breakdown of the inter- 
national currency mechanism which has inevitably led Govern- 
ment after Government into extreme nationalist courses. 
Governments and their patriotic followers believe that in 
trying to make nations independent economically they :are 
discovering a new way of life; in reality they are being pushed 
blindly by irrational and yet irresistible forces originating from 
the strains and:stresses produced by the years 1914 to 1918 
and after. 


I am-not blaming Governments overmuch. They have been 
caught in world forces too strong for them: But it is a paradox 
that confusion should have been brought about by the action 
of Governments, that this confusion should be attributed 
wholly to the weaknesses of our existing economic and finan- 
cial system, and should then be used as an argument for 
handing everything else over to these Governments, lock, 
stock and barrel. 


- Some hold the view that each country can now get on some- 
how, owing to improved methods of production, with very 
little international trade and need not bother about the stability 
of its currency relation to others. I must admit that if we are 
going to have future world wars there is, of course, a positive 
advantage in being as independent of one another as possible. 
The shock when war comes will be proportionately less. But 
we, at any rate in this country, are and must be far too depend- 
ent on our external trade and our external income of all kinds 
to take that view, at any rate if we are to maintain and i esl 
our present standard of living. 


The Immediate Task Before Governments— 


Since, then, my opinion is that only a small part of our 
troubles originate in any other causes, and the greater part in 
the monetary troubles arising from the War, which we are yet 
far from having overcome, I hold that the most important job 
before Governments is to recreate stable national and, as a 
consequence, stable international monetary conditions. You 


will gather, therefore, that I should regard as fatal to achieving © 


plenty any extreme courses or revolutionary programmes, 
which would smash such -confidence as now exists, destroy 
such stability as our currency now possesses and put off to the 
Greek Kalends any recreation of a sound monetary framework 
within which the world can once more confidently set to work. 
This is one reason among many why I regard the revolutionary 
programme of the Socialist League as such madness. To 
attempt to destroy our banking system, to take over all 
industry and presumably run our whole international trade 
presupposes that the Government which does it must be com- 
posed of gods and not men, and I do not see them even in the 
Labour Party. But among all the disastrous consequences, 


ae eee eek, tes Se 
whether to our form of Government, our liberty or our welfare, 
none would be. more disastrous than the effects on our 


~ Government finances and our currency. Undoubtedly, upon 


the announcement of any such extreme courses and probably 
indeed long before, sterling would fall heavily or, as am alterna- 
tive, we should be involved in the hateful and calamitous 
effects of rigid control of the exchanges to prevent the flight 
of capital. Either of these consequences would have the most 
serious effects ‘on our international situation and on our pros- 
perity. You must bear in mind that we are the most precarious 
community in the world. If we were ever to enter on courses 
which might cut off or even largely diminish” the foreign 
income which we obtain from our investments abroad and from 
all our services to the external world, if we were to tend towards 
the German fate of having to buy ‘practically all our imports 
with our exports we should soon discover how fortunate is 
our present position. Moreover, a really serious depreciation of 
sterling would throw the whole sterling area into’ confusion 
and reintroduce the chaos out of which the world As slowly 
climbing. 

A few years ago any political programme which it was 
evident would bring a real danger to our currency would 
have been ruled out by that very fact. This would emphatically 
be the case now in those countries which have recently suffered 
from the disasters of a really disordered currency. But owing 
rather to our good fortune than to our own virtues and capacity 
we have slipped from a gold currency to a managed currency 
without, so it appears to the public, running any serious 
danger and therefore we have no lively sense at all of the pos- 
sibilities of revolutionary action upon the stability of the 
whole framework within which we work. 


. 


—And Before Our Own Government 


The very first plank in the programme of any British 
Government should be that nothing in its internal policy shall 
make still more difficult the existing difficult task of main- 
taining the stability of sterling. 


How we are to advance towards a restored iiternaternet 
standard is a complicated problem and not one which I can 
discuss here. I would like to think that all the great nations of 
the world were now so far advanced in international friendli- 
ness, in solid and ordered Government, in normal economic 
and trade relationships with one another and in the skill and 
knowledge of their politicians, their Central Banks and their 
electorates, that by wise management they could each maintain 
the stability of their own currencies and co-operate successfully 
in the maintenarfce of an international paper standard. 


But I hardly believe we are far enough on for this at present, 
and my own opinion is that we shall ultimately find a return 
to gold at new parities the least unsatisfactory method of 
recreating such a standard. But since we have been forced off 
the gold standard once we must be quite certain ‘first of all 
that we are strong enough in all circumstances to remain on 
it if and when we return, and, secondly, we must have some 
reasonable assurance that conditions in other countries, and 
notably the United States, are sufficiently stable to exclude 
the danger of our being dragged up hill and down dale by 
their vagaries. Above all, what is the good of our having an 
international standard if we are to have another great war? 
We may as well in that case keep ourselves as independent of 
any fixed ties as possible. But if general stabilisation is diffi- 
cult, it is, I repeat, all the more important to us and the whole 
sterling area that we ourselves should avoid courses likely to 
lead to violent disturbances of our own currency, or, in the 
alternative, rigid exchange control, either of which would 
throw another monkey-wrench into “our—and indeed into the 
whole world’s—miachinery. It is such considerations which 
throw a bright light on the recklessness of the Socialist’ ‘pro- 
gramme of destroying our banking system and under 
the foundations of our whole financial framework, which is 
of such consequence to us and the whole world.’ What i is of 
vital moment to a nation placed as we are is that the —— 
which must come should be orderly. 


These are difficult questions too often pee by sab 


eloquent speakers and writers who know just how to produce — 


Utopia. But I make no apology for the stress I have laid upon 
them. They lie at the root of ti 
in the future. 
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the ae of securing. ‘Plenty : 


Pact ase 8s 


itains innumerable ‘small area thee meteors, aaa 
. . Particles. of dust; and molecules of.gas. The sun controls 
these by his powerful gravitational pull, and compels them 
to circle round him ‘instead of flying off into space. 

’ In our last talk, then, we saw the sun as the great and power- 
ea head of a vast family. Yet when we study the heavens 
with a big telescope we see perhaps a thousand million other 
2 ‘stars which, superficially at least, seem to be very like him, only 
= far more remote. Careful study shows, it is true, that the 
= majority of these are somewhat smaller and less luminous than - 

our sun, but it also’ shows that there are many millions of stars 
Aig which are beyond all comparison larger and brighter. 
What about these? Are they also surrounded by retinues of 
; planets and smaller bodies, which they govern with the same 
absolute rule as our sun exercises in its family? Or, being them- 
selves larger and brighter than our sun, are they accompanied 
c= by. even larger and more magnificent families? — 
oa < It is a fascinating question, to which, until recently, people 
were inclined to take the answer for granted. Looked at from 
the’ ‘purely human point of view, the ‘only obvious purpose 
which’ our sun served was that of | giving light and heat ‘to a 
family of planets, theteby making life possible on the sur- 
faces of one or possibly more than one of these planets. Then 
__ when our sun was found to be only a very ordinary star, it was 
____ natural to assume that the other stars, being of a similar nature, 
___ served a similar purpose, and that each was. surrounded by a 
similar family of planets to which it distributed light. and heat. 


Have the Remoter Suns Their Planet- Retinue? — 


- Yet this was pure conjecture; apart from those planets 
which move round our own sun no one has ever seen a single 


ae 


____ planet in space. Even the nearest of the stars is too remote for 

£ us to see planets accompanying it, even if these existed. For 
___. suppose we take the largest of terrestrial telescopes with us on - 

_-_—_—sourr magic carpet, and keep‘it turned on to the solar system, as 


we recede into space. Even from on earth, we find it none too 
__——s easy to see Mercury in the glare of the sun. As we recede into 
___- Space we’ see Mercury. and the sun apparently drawing even 
closer together than they now are; soon they are so close as 
= tobe indistinguishable. Then other planets disappear on: 
by one into the glare of the sun in precisely the same way. 
Before we have got a tenth of the way to the nearest star, many 
_____ are absorbed in the sun’s glare while the others have become 
___ invisible through sheer distance. And it is, of course, the same 
when we try to see planets accompanying other stars from the 
earth—even if such planets existed, they would be too faint 
and too near to their suns to be visible. Thus the fact that no 
- one has ever seen planets outside the solar system does not 
Prove they do not exist. — 
a - There are, however, reasons of a quite different kind. for 
oe - thinking that only a few stars, at most, are likely to be accom- 
panied by planets. As we saw in the last talk, it seems likely 
that our sun has‘not always been surrounded by i its planets, but 
_ — that it only. acquired these as the result of an encounter with a 
‘second. and larger star. As we know the speeds with which the . 
___ Stars are moving through space, we can calculate for how long, 
a "on the ; average, a star would have to travel'through spacé be- 
o> , Fore eriencing such an encounter. And the calculation 
a shows that it is a very long time—millions of millions of years. 
— ‘It is possible that conditions were different in the ‘past, and 
: perhaps more favourable to the birth of planets, but even after 
o all such allowances. have been made, it still seems likely that 
_ few stars, éven in the whole of their long lives, have passed | 
near enough to another star for planets to have been born in 
the way I described in our last talk. So far, then, as we can 
forma judgment at all on the question, it seems likely that few 
_ Stars can have planets accompanying them. The solar system 
= is something of a freak—an eccident—and the majority of 
stars would seem to be solitary travellers lavishing all their 
he omega heat merely on empty space. = 


~ 
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is “not concerned with our standards of behaviour—she | can 


afford. to, be wasteful and is. Of all the radiation the sun pours et 


out into space, only a minute fraction—less than one part in 


twenty. million—falls on one or other of the planets; all the 
rest is poured out into emptiness and, according toourhuman 
judgments, seems to be wasted. With most of the other stars, 
_ not even this one part in 20 million falls on a planet, so that 


the whole i is wasted—that i is all. 


Our Knowledge of the Beare 


What, then, are these stars that, to our limited cater 
standing, seem to serve ‘so littlé purpose in the scheme of 
things? For a long time astronomy made no progress towards 
discovering the nature of the stars. We can study the surfaces 
of the planets, because these appear as definite discs in the 
sky, but no telescope even now is powerful enough to see the 
stars as discs: they are still only points of light, and it is difficult 


to establish much intellectual contact with a mere point of 
light. Still, these are found to differ one from another in ~ 


glory, and also in colour, quality of light and other character- 
istics. From this meagre material, astronomers have been 
able to compile a good fund of knowledge as to the condition 


of the distant stars. They can determine their composition 
- with the spectroscopes; they can take their temperatures, with 


an instrument ‘like that used for ovens and furnaces in 


_ factories, and knowing their temperatures can calculate how 


much light, heat and energy each discharges from every 
square yard of its surface. 

Yet this knowledge is of little real value unless we also know 
the distances of the stars, and itis very difficult to measure 
these. Itis less than 100 years since the distances of even the near- 


est stars were first measured, and even today the distances of all. 


except a small fraction of the stars are very imperfectly known. 

’ When astronomers know the distance of a star, they can 
measure how much light, heat and energy we receive from it 
on earth, and can then calculate the size of the star. They can 
calculate the weights of certain stars from the gravitational 

pull these exert on companion stars, just as they can calculate 
the weight of the earth from the pull it exerts on the moon 
to keep it in its orbit, or the weight of the sun from its pull 
on the planets. These measurements and calculations show 
that the stars are very far from being uniform or similar 
structures. We found a great variety in the structures of the 
planets. These ranged in size from the tiny planet Mercury, 
hardly larger than the moon, to the giant planet Jupiter 


_ which could contain more than 20,000 Mercurys in its massive 
body; they ranged in temperature from Mercury on which 
the heat would melt lead, to Pluto on which everything, in- 


cluding air, would be frozen solid; and in weight from 


Mercury to Jupiter which weighs nearly 8,000 times as mms 


as Mercury. 
We Need Not Feel Be ened of Our Sun 


Yet, in every respect except weight, the stars show far 
greater ranges than the planets, so that we find an immense 
variety of big and little stars, of feeble and energetic stars 
and of hot, hotter and still hotter stars. Our sun proves to be 
rather above the average in most respects—whether we arrange 
the stars in order of size, or of weight, or of brilliance, he 
always comes rather nearer to the top of the list than the 
bottom. We cannot claim that he is outstanding in any single 
- respect, but certainly we need not feel’ashamed of him. 

‘Most stars are quite distinctly smaller than the sun— 
probably the majority have diameters less than half that of the 


sun. The smallest of all known stars, the companion to 


Procyon probably has less than a two-hundredth of the 
diameter of the sun; it is only about the size of Mercury, 
so that ten million such stars could be packed inside the 
sun and leave room to spare. At the other end of the 
scale there are a few stars with more than two hundred 
times the diameter of the sun. For instance, the giant star 
Antares—the largest of known stars—has a diameter of nearly 


heed million miles, which is 450 times the diameter of the sun, 


HE. this baa te Re to us, let us remember that nature 
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This means that more than 9° million suns could be packed 
inside Antares. If we represent the sun by a golf ball, the 
companion to Procyon is a grain of sand, but Antares is a 
sphere 56 feet in diameter—the size of a large house. 

The stars vary almost as much in brightness as in size. 
The faintest star known, Wolf 359, gives out only a 50,00oth 
part as much light as the sun—if the sun suddenly became as 
dim as this star it would give us no more light or heat than a 
coal fire a mile away, so that our seas would rapidly freeze 
into solid ice and the atmosphere condense into liquid air; 
we should soon be overtaken by an icy death. 

At the other extreme, the most luminous of known stars, 
S. Doradus, gives out at least 300,000 times as much light and 
heat as the sun. If our sun were suddenly to start pouring out 
radiation at this rate, the earth would become about 
twice as hot as the hottest part ofan electric arc light, 
and the whole earth, with its inhabitants, would 
speedily. be turned to vapour. Indeed the tempera- 
ture and physical condition of the earth would become 
very much what those of the sun are now. If we com- 
pare our sun to a candle, the stars show all the range 
in luminosity between a glow-worm and a searchlight. 


As compared with these enormous ranges in size and 
brightness, the weights of the stars are remarkably 
uniform. No star is known to have a weight of less than 
a tenth of that of.the sun, and none to have a weight 
more than a hundred times that of the sun. The stars 
show a.range of millions of millions in,their volumes, 
and of thousands of millions in their luminosities, . 
but their range in weight is only one of a few hun- 
dreds. This.can only mean that substance is packed with 
very different degrees of closeness in different stars. 


‘Compact Stars 

When we calculate out actual figures, the results are 
sensational. Inside. the sun,.an average ton of sub- 
stance. occupies about as. much space as a ton of coal does in 
a coal-cellar, but inside the giant star Antares, an average ton 
of substance occupies a space as big as the interior of Waterloo 
Station. By .contrast the average ton of matter inside the 
tiny companion of Procyon takes up no more room than a pea 
ina peapod; we could pack hundreds of tons inside an ordinary 
tobacco-pouch. 

We are accustomed to think of ordinary solid substances, 
such as silver and gold, as closely packed matter, so that it is 
rather startling to discover that matter can be packed so much 
more closely in the stars than anything we know on earth. The 
secret of the matter is that in terrestrial silver and gold the 


substance is packed with the atoms intact, while in this 


tiny star, it is packed with the atoms broken into fragments. 
We could pack a set of wineglasses much more com- 
pactly if we were allowed to grind the glasses into powder 
before packing them. In the same way, in these very dense 
stars, the substance is closely packed because the atoms actu- 


ally are ground into powder—the extreme heat breaks them up 


into their constituent particles, electrons, protons, and so forth, 
and the extreme pressure crushes these particles very closely 
together. Compared with the compact solidity we find in such 
stars as these, all the substances we know on earth are like 
spider webs of the thinnest gossamer. 

These very compact stars are remarkable in another respect. 
As they have only a very small surface from which to discharge 


their radiation, they must pour out a great amount from each 


square inch of their surface. We have already seen that the sun 
gives out 50 horse-power from each square inch of its surface 


—the energy of an average motor-car—but the companion to ~ 


Procyon gives out some hundreds of horse-power—the energy 
of an average locomotive. 
Even this is not the limit. There is a type of star which is 


-known as a planetary nebula. This consists of a very hot central 


star surrounded by a nebulous, transparent and very extensive 
atmosphere. If we measure the size of a star by the extent of its 


atmosphere, these are the very largest of known stars, for the 


atmospheres are big enough to include the whole solar system, 
right out to the orbit of Pluto, many times over. But.if we dis- 
regard atmospheres, they are among the smallest of known 
stars. For the central stars are of the same small, very dense 
and closely packed type as the stars we have been discussing. 


Most of them, however, emit far more energy, which means ° 


that their surfaces must be far hotter. They are often at a tem- 
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mera’ of more than 100,000 ¢ Fahrenheit; and" a oe: tems _ 


perature every.square inch of surface emits more than half-a- 


-million horse-power. Enough power to run the whole British 
Navy pours out from an_area the size of a postage-stamp! Me 2 


radiation of these very hot. stars consists in the main of blue 
light and of the ultra-violet radiation I described in my second 
talk—colours for which we have no name because our eyes. 


- cannot see them. But these colours photograph well, so that 


these very hot stars show up specially well in a photograph— 
as a blue tie or a blue jumper does—and this is one of the ways 
by which astronomers distinguish the hot stars from the coob 
ones. ; 

At the other end of the scale we again have giant stars such as_ 
Antares. The surfaces of these stars are so immense that they 


Planetary Nebule 


These are intensely, hot-stars of minute size surrounded by very extensive atmospheres. They? 
are the only stars that show as anything more than points in a telescope 


Photographs: Mount Wilson Observatory - 
can get rid of all their energy by emitting a quite small amount 
from each square inch of their surfaces. Antares pours out 
4,009 times as much energy as our sun, and yet, so large is its 
surface, that it sends out less than one horse-power per square 
inch, as against 50 horse-power sent out by the sun, and half-a-. 
million by the planetary nebule. 


_ Energy Generators 


It is natural to wonder where these immense torrents of 
energy come from. For we believe that energy is conserved—it 
can change its form and appearance but cannot be produced, 
out of nothing, so that all energy must have come from some- 
where. The energy which sends a sailing ship bowling through 
the waves comes from. the winds—from outside the ship ; 
but that which drives a steamer forward comes from the coal 
in its bunkers—from inside the ship. Now the star is like the 
steamer in this, that its energy must come from inside itself. 


There is no outside store of energy on which it can draw, so. 


that its energy must be stored up somewhere inside itself. And 
this store of energy, let us remember, is not one to last for a 
few weeks or years but for unthinkable z2ons—many thousands 
of millions of years at least. I shall return to this question im 
my final talk, when we shall be discussing the ages of the stars 
and of the universe. 


The raw materials of Mr. William Kent’s latest London book; 
London for Shakespeare Lovers (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) will probably 
be familiar already to most students of the city’s history; but 


ie 


they. are collected here in so compact a form that not only. 


Shakespeare -lovers will find the book pleasant reading. Mr, 

Kent reconstructs from descriptions in contemporary writings 
a picture of London in the sixteenth century, and on this back- 
ground fills in the details of Shakespeare’s own not too frequent 
references to it. Some of his theories. are interesting; particularly 
the placing of Act III of ‘Twelfth Night’ in the neighbourhood of 


Blackfriars, within sound of the “bells of St. Benet’s’ quoted by 


the Clown. There is a chapter on. ‘Memorials of Shakespearean 
Interest’, which notes. that there are twenty thoroughfares 
named after Shakespeare i in London and suburbs, and about ten 
taverns; and the final chapter is given up to the itinerary of two 


: ‘Shakespeare Rambles’, carefully worked out to take the rambler 


into many corners associated with Shakespeare in ee os, Or 
in general with the ancient history of London. 
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‘Banks, ‘Barracks and Bivouacs 


"e By BRIAN STUART 


LACK Magic is not everybody’s experience. But while 

I was a ‘rolling stone’ in North Africa I came across an 

instance of it. Between the towns of Bedeau and Le 

Kreider lies the village of Marhoum. During the spring 
of 1930 this village was ravaged by smallpox, and a young 
Captain of the French Army Medical Corps was sent down 
there to fight it. This officer was a brilliant toxicologist, and 
like most scientists did not believe in anything which he could : 
not prove. 

Someone told him that a-certain shepherd, Abdul Oual, 
was a magician, and one day Captain Brossard, who felt tired 
and fed up, decided to ask Abdul to amuse him with a few 
tricks. Abdul came along and went 
through a very creditable  pro- 
gramme of conjuring and thought 
reading. Finally he told the Captain 
to concentrate his thoughts on some 
object—anything—in his home in 
Paris which he- would ‘like to see. 
Brossard picked on a very valuable 
old master—I believe. a Van Dyck - 
—valued at about -a-quarter of a 
million francs... ~ - 

“Look on the wall behind you’, 
said Abdul. There hung the por- 
trait. 

‘You can do what you like with 
it until sunset’, said the Arab, and 
went off to look after his sheep. 

Brossard could not believe his 
eyes and promptly decided he was 
under the influence of some form 
of hypnotism. So he got up and 
went over to look at the picture. 
It seemed very real, so he actually 
took it off the wall. This gave him a 
fright, so he sent his servant to 
bring over the local District Com- 
missioner, the maire and the Euro- 
pean sergeant from the hospital. 

They, too, handled the picture. 
The maire made the sign of the 
cross and had a brain wave! He suggested that they 
should send a telegram to Brossard’s home asking whether 
the picture was safe. He remarked, very truly, that either the 
picture was in Paris or else it was in Marhoum. It could not 
be in both. The telegram was sent. Some hours later a reply 
was received to the effect that the picture had vanished and that 
the police had been informed and thatthe Siireté were at work. 

Just before sunset, back came Abdul Oual. He made a ges- 


‘We got to a village of “untouchables”... I shall remember that week-end as long as 


Llive’ Pheloagrarh: 


ture and the picture vanished. Next raorning, Brossard received 
another wire to say that the picture liad reappeared as mysteri- 
ously as it had vanished and that a man detained by the police 
had been set free. Brossard is no longer the perfect sceptic 
as regards the occult. I have seen those telegrams. I know 
Brossard and I know Abdul Oual. There is no ‘leg pull’ 
about it. 

You may wonder how I landed up in that sort of situation. 
Well, it was in rather a roundabout way. I happened to be in 
London for a few weeks at the end of 1929, wondering more 
or less where to ‘roll’ next. One filthy wet afternoon I went to 
a cinema in Tottenham Court Road. I forget which one it was 


“It is rather odd to realise that those diaphanous things one sees in shops in Oxford Street were 
once pine trees in Canada’—trees being barked preparatory to pulping for rayon 


Canadian Government 


and I forget the title of the film: anyhow, it was one of the 
usual type of Foreign Legion stuff—all blood, bullets, 
bayonets, bullying and brutality, with a couple of beautiful 
Arab girls thrown in. That same night I crossed from Tilbury 
to Dunkirk, and then spent a very happy time in the Foreign 
Legion. It is only a few weeks since I had the pleasure of 
giving a talk on the Legion, so I will not do more than make a 
passing mention of it here. 

I was discharged from the Legion for 
defective eyesight in October, 1931, and was 
given permission to remain in Algeria. For 
six months I lived with an Englishman who 
endeavoured to run a ranch, breeding 
horses, in Southern Oranais. On the whole, 
the less said about the man the better. Let 
it suffice that he was so utterly unbearable 
that I walked, in the hottest part of the year, 
the 500 kilometres to Oran—carrying a7o0 Ib. 
pack. When I got to Oran, my luck was in: 
I walked straight into a temporary job as 
secretary in the British Vice-Consulate there, 
the day I arrived. This job also lasted for 
six months, when I left to cross the Sahara 
on foot. 

But North Africa was not this stone’s first 
essay in rolling, for I have always suffered 
from wanderlust. It all started like this. For 
six years I had been an underworked and 
overpaid fourth-class clerk in the Bank of 
England—six years’ deadly monotony and 


F. Deaville Walker boredom. One cold winter morning I felt 


ebellious than ent? and I Beet with con- 
Eble disfavour at my fellow clerks -in Vs and the. 
ce Office Seniors in particular. — 


alf-witted or shall I be one of those who merely take to 


; My decision was a matter of seconds. Fifteen days later I 
went aboard the Bibby Liner Lancashire at isrseiics en route 
for India. 

Like the man in Kipling’s poem, to-say that I tov the East 
arid never tire of scheming to get back there. would be to put it 
mildly.- If I ever make a fortune from a ‘best-seller’ I shall 
build a bungalow about thirty miles out of Madras and oe and 
live there. : 
‘When I was in the Bank of England one of my rahied hobbies 


i. had been Boy Scouts. I had not been more than a few days in - 


Madras before various scoutmasterless troops were cunningly 

brought to my notice. Needless to say, sooner or later I ‘fell’ 
for ‘one of them. Frankly, if it had not been for the Scouts, I 
should have found the kind of social life I was expected to lead __ 


hans ness are not in my line, and that being so, I was rather out of ~ 
_——s my_ element.» My chief friend out there was a missionary—a_ 
man named Ingle. We used to go off together into the country 

round about, at every available opportunity. 

I shall never forget once when we went off snipe-shooting. 

We got toa village of the ‘untouchables’ which was more or less ~ 

under Ingle’s care. The ‘paddy’ crop. was a failure and the 


village was faced with starvation. ‘Most of the people were . 


distinctly hungry. Our original plan ‘of. snipe-shooting went | 
brat by the board. We took our guns and all the ammunition we 

could, and shot everything we could see which could possibly | 

Se be described as edible: I shall never forget the sight of a man «. 


ripping the feathers off a duck I had just shot and eating it 


raw then and there. 
When we got back to the village, I found a small boy viel 
a filthy abscess under the arm. I lanced it and cleaned it up ~ 
as well as I could. Within an hour, we had over 150 ‘untouch- — 
ables’ suffering from every known and unknown disease ~ 
Rae 2 squatting round the hut; hoping that we could cure them. 
x The only drugs we had were Epsom salts, iodine and quinine, 
but I think that a mixture of Epsom salts and faith cured — 


SB quite a number of them. One child was in the early stages sof. 
ae, leprosy and I had to take her into hospital by main force. | 
_—-__ I shall remember that week-end as long as I live. Sa ir = 


“My ‘chief i impression of South India is that of a land of lovely” 
colouring and of exquisite scents and other aromas. ~~ 
From India I ‘rolled’ on to Canada. 


wel. spent most ‘of 1928 and the early part -of 1929 in an office | 


ts ; in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange.-The hours were long but . 


Aa in _ to stir in my blood, I had a very pleasant little balance in the 
mS bank. In my youth and innocence I decided that I wanted to 


epee look at the pine forests, the wide open spaces and ‘nature in the 
3d raw’. Sol bought a rifle, a packsack and a pair of good boots, 
_———s- took «the train from Winnipeg to’ Mattawa on the ‘Ontario- 
een Quebec. border, and started walking. TI had no very definite 


> idea of where I was going to walk to, nor did I possess either 
raise compass. or. map. When I look back ‘at it, in the light of 
peer experience, a more hare-brained, fat-headed scheme I cannot 
imagine. How I did not manage to die of pe foe and /or 
exhaustion, I can’t imagine, ' 
I left Mattawa about ‘eight o’clock one morning aa aire 
more or less north along the bank of. some tributary of the 
_—s Ottawa River. It was pretty hard going ‘and I did only about - 
fifteen miles that day. In the afternoon I caught a fair-sized . 
trout, more by luck than skill. That evening I made camp and_ 
Jay back weary and aching. Then the flies arrived! I am not | 
exaggerating when I say that while some of them bit chunks © 
out of me, others raised lumps as big as. cherriesj~. = 
_ When I had done about another sixty miles along the 1 river. 
bank and was thinking: of. sates amp. for the week-end I was” 


ee snips at me in considerable surprise. 


oo ‘Hullo, stranger, where the heck have you come from? Come 
--—— and _ see George; I guess he’s a countryman of yours’. 
as, a" The accordionist led me over to where an enormous man 


was yids on his ey ee aoe sana a freshly cut ea asa i 


‘Look here’, I said to myself, ‘if I stay here ail I become survey party for twenty-four hours and spent one of the most 


eae in India rather dull. Cocktail parties, club gossip and snobbish- _ 


was how I got to the cinema in Tottenham Court Real. 


F: correspondingly | lucrative. When, in May; 1929, spring began ~ 


_ traying an episode in the story and clinipat gs the death of 


‘ gramme will open with Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto. _ 


pillow. His book was Euripides in the original Greek! One 
meets all kinds in the Canadian forests. I stayed with that 


enjoyable Sundays of my life. =~» ta 
Six days later I arrived at the wood pulp town, of Temis- 
kaming. The first man I saw was wearing t the blazer of the _ 
Inns of Court Regiment to which I had-once the honour to —_— 
belong. I promptly hailed him. We started talking—and found 
we had mutual friends in’ Cambridge. We continued to talk 
through lunch; we were still talking when tea was ready. -The ae 
result of that ‘conversation was that I spent two months in — 
‘Temiskaming—I made roughly. 31s. 6d. a day clear. profit (75 
ie Sais nothing at all! I. was given the job of Se. i 
of Pu : es. 
Mort of us have heard of the famous machine where pigs 
-go in at one end and sausages emerge at the other. The pul 
mill at Temiskaming was somewhat on the same principle. 
Whole pine trees, shorn of bark and «branches, goin at one 
_end and are chewed up by great steel jaws and then thrown into 
baths of acid. A few yards further down; theyemerge fromthe 
pressing machine. as sheets of rayon all ready tobe spun into 
‘thrilling undies for flappers. It is‘rather odd to realise that  —_ 
_those diaphanous things ofe sees in sh in Oxford: Street Goa 


_-were once pine trees in Canada. «| : 


It was now the end of July, I was about four: ftir 
* dollars to the good, and I was tired of the infernal noise and ~ 
‘clatter i in the mill. Early one Monday I set out againand made 
_my way by easy stages to Kippawaskee—a little village mainly 
_ composed of halfbreeds and Scottish fur traders, on the = 
- shores of James. Bay. ~The journey. there: was singularly. un- 


~ eventful; except for a couple of lumber:camps, I'did‘not see a 


“soul. Here and there I saw moos? a and deer si now sad again t¥ 

nt came across bears. € . rae 
“At James Bay, I restoc ‘ced my gas and ached sate for 

Montreal.’ Luck was with me. I: came across a R.C.M.P! 

-hydroplane. The pilot offered“ me a. ‘lif?’ as far as Three * 

Rivers. That was my first—and it will certainly be my last— Zi 

trip in the air. I arrived in Montreal when the Stock and Bond 

~ boom was at its height, and-I had not the slightest, difficulty it in 

‘finding a job. I invested every cent of my savings in mining 

‘shares—on margin. The Wall Street bombshell burst at the 

-end of October. Like hundreds of thousands of others, T lost 

_ everything, and I am only thankful that I had enough common- 

" sense.to come home and not remain in Montreal, Aqd that 


-\Fortheoninibré Music. 


The B.B.C. Chamber Concert, which is to be given before an 
audience in the Concert Hall at Broadcasting House on Friday, - 
November 16, will include items by the Kolisch String Quartet, 
who will play the Quartet Movement in C Minor, by Schubert, 
and Beethoven’s Quartet in B Flat, Op..130. The soloist will be’ 
Margot Hinnenburg-Lefébre (soprano), who is to sing three 
Schubert love songs. The earlier part of the concert, which will 
not be broadcast, will consist of Schonberg’s Quartet No. 2 in. 
F. Sharp Minor, the last two movements of which are settings, i. 
for soprano voice and string quartet, of poems by Stefan oar tee es 
—‘Litanei’ and ‘Entriticken’. ie 
Mr: O. H. Peasgood will give the third of the pene series of 
Organ Recitals on the B.B.C. organ on November 17, when at 


. 10 p.m. he will broadcast a poeramme 42 music eee sys 2 : 


Bach, Speobereet and rides ‘ y: 


sists of thirteen sections=“an Taoduction: con ten Gates =i 
_ tions on the Theme, and a Finale—each of the Variations por- ps 


~ Don Quixote which forms the subject of the Finale. The solo 
ae syhich, yas ae is used to represent the character of the 


is benancesd. iS Sir Hoare Wood. "The. sym ae is eae 3% 
ymphon and the bay g : 


The second act of Strauss’ opera ‘Die Fledermaus” will ie 
relayed from Sadler’s Wells Theatre on Saturday evening, 
November 17. The part of Rosalinda will be taken by Miss 
Joan Cross, and the conductor will be Warwick Braithwaiteys ee 


vy 
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- RADIO-NEWS REEL, °° 


ae ; nats 
A new ‘Listenér’ feature presenting pictorially a summary of the week’s news, drawn from the broadcast News Bulletins 


M, Doumergue stated that he would not 
lead a minority Ministry 


There. was a 
® moving scene 
Fo noi in the French 
fs Chamber, 

= Be when the 
ee m Speaker paid a 
tribute to M. 


Barthou, M. 
Poincaré and ena 
King Alexan- M, Flandin is comparatively young, 
der as the age of French Premiers goes. 
Topical He belongs to the Left Republican 


group 
L.E.A. 


France recognises that she is facing a genuine political crisis. All precautions have 
been taken to prevent disorders such as occurred in February of this year 
Dorn. 


Model of the former King Peter I of Yugo- 


‘The report of the Saar Governing Commission published by the League of Nations slavia to which M. Real del Sarte, the sculptor, has 

states that ‘the continued interference of the German Government in the affairs of added a bas relief representing the new boy King 
: the Saar is sufficiently established’ Peter II 

: Miinchener Illustrierte Zeitung Tobical 


‘First in : handicap and in speed race, This i isa 
‘Ficture of the plane taken as Scott and Black | 
crossed the finishing line at Melbourne 
: ie 7 epical 


’ 


Spenins the new R.I.B.A. 

headquarters on November 9. 

The King spoke of the interest 
which* the ~ Institute » had 
taken in the provision of 
better homes for the people, - 
and in the problems raised by 
Be rapid spread ‘of building 


eeigy Press 


Sir Alfred Gilbert, best remembered as the sculptor of the Eros in 


ra, Circus, died recently in his eighty-first year 
ee See Larkin Bros, 


hi 


Sir Stephen Killik Apatalled: as ord Mayoe of Lonilois entertained 

.. about 800 guests to dinner at the Guildhall on November 9. This is 

. re rare how the seating is arranged before invitations are sent out. The name 

. Delius to be buted ind bapetedchue teed Barer of each guest is placed ona rrooden 7A in this model ¢ of the dining p 


9 Delius asked, before he died, that he should be buried in England. Madame Delius : i “Fox Photeg 
:, has now chosen this resting place for her husband’s body 


4 on, i Topical : 


Deaths per thousand 


1911 1915 7 1920 : 1925 


Maternal Mortality: The total maternal 
mortality rate per thousand live births 
remains obstinately static 


The Minister of Health set up a Com- 
mittee to enquire into the causes‘ of 
this. Their most important discovery ‘ 
was that quite half the deaths need not 
occur if medical knowledge which exists 
were made effective ae, 


An important debate on the private manufacture of arms took place 
in the House of Commons on November 8 * = 

ee From ‘Merchants of Death’, by H. C. Bugelbrent 

: and F.C. Hanighen (Routle dge) 


Unemployed at work on: ‘@ Forestry work 


THE DISTRESSED AREAS 
The reports of the Commissioners for the Distressed Areas have been 
published as a White Paper. They agree that there are Substantial num- 
bers of unemployed who are unlikely to’ get any more work locally. 
The younger men are mobile, and the investigators ‘say how i important 
it is to transfer them to more prosperous areas. For men who cannot 
move they recommend various.forms of land settlement, allotments, 
bare land holdings, small holdings, and afforestation 


0 eb 


(6) Allotments 


The Commissioners want the younger- unem- 


k 

loyed to be helped by training and physical re- 178 people lost their lives on the roads of this country last wee 

aad P ered dieaaaicige see ‘inser) Diagram showing weekly road fatalities in Great ge wer 
Dorie cig 


Fox Photos 
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Humphrey Spender 
Lord Mayor’s Show 


Owing to heavy rain, the Show 
<dripped’ rather than marched 
past 


Armistice day celebtations at the 
Cenotaph in Whitehall last Sunday 


Topical 


Central Press 
American Elections 


The Democratic Party 

will have a majority in 

both houses of n- 

gress. Among fallen Re- 

publican champions fis 

L.E.A. »Senator Reed, virtual 

_ leader of the Party. But 

in California the Re- 

a publican candidate de- 

feated the picturesque 

Social Democrat, Upton 
Sinclair . 


Michael F Ty 


Dr. Bredow, who has been called Germany’s Marconi, and mA : ie 


other broadcasting officials arrested in 1933 were charged * International Football aS 
with corruption in various forms. Dr. Bredow in-court and _ The Italian Football team is playing against England today, November 14. 
(above) Berlin Broadcasting House _ _. Here they gre seen testing the pitch at Highbury after their arrival in England 


Planet News ge 7 


i ) 


9 fi 
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Are the Unemployment. Figures cAccurate?. > 


By JOHN. 


= HE official unemployment figures refer only-to ‘persons 

‘on the registers of Employment Exchanges’. - That 
§. leaves out some classes’ of people without jobs;: but 
_& before I say who those are-let me say plainly and 
definitely what. classes of unemployed the official figures do 
cover. They covér all who are ‘on the registers’. That means 
everyone who goes to an-Employment Exchange to ‘maintain 
ca anaes ‘As you know, there: are people who are inside the 
scheme of insurance, and people who are outside it. Take first 
the ‘insured’ people; those with books. You may have heard it 
said that only people in receipt of benefit are counted in the 
figures. That is not true. They include all who are on benefit, all 
who are on transitional payments, all who are in the waiting 
week, and all those whose health cards are being franked: they 
include in fact all insured persons whose books are lodged and 
who are keeping contact with the exchange. Then besides in- 
sured persons they. include all those applicants for jobs who are 
not insured—who have no books—provided they are maintain- 
ing signature: domestic servants, agricultural workers, boys and 


girls under sixteen, people over sixty-five., 


What Do ‘Unemployment Totals’ Represent? 

So the “Unemployment Totals’ you read in the paper early in 
each month include a// the unemployed who.are registered for 
work at employment exchanges. But you generally read also 
the percentage of unemployment. To get a true percentage, 
only the figures for insured persons can be used, for to get 
a percentage you must not only know exactly how many are 
out of work but you must also know exactly the total of those 
who are both in and out of work; and you know that for the in- 
sured persons only. The procedure, then, is to count all the peo- 
ple whose insurance books are lodged at the exchanges and who 
are continuing to sign on, and see what proportion they are of the 
total number ‘insured against unemployment’.’ That proportion 
is the official unemployment percentage. Part of a. question 
put to me is whether the percentage is accurate; and-it arises 
from a knowledge that there are some people who, though they 
are still unemployed, stop visiting the exchange. The question 
is: are those people allowed-for in the figures? The answer is: 
“Yes’. Each exchange manager is required to add to the number 
of those signing on an allowance for those folk who stop coming 
to the exchange but don’t lift their books. He can’t go on count- 
ing the unlifted books for ever as though each one was a person 
still out of work; for the owner of the book may be sick, or dead, 
or gone hopping, or gone hawking, or gone to gaol or Australia 
or somewhere; or he may be leading a double life with two 
books; or he may have won a prize in the Irish Sweep. The 
Manager counts every such book in the unemployment figures 
for two months after its owner last called at the exchange. In 
the ordinary way two months is just about right. It adds to the 
number of:people who are signing.on just about the right num- 
ber extra to represent those who are still unemployed but aren’t 
signing. No other country in the world makes this extra allow- 
ance in its unemployment percentage. Our British unemploy- 
ment percentage comes from figures that have been stretched to 
the utmost to include every insured person who is known or be- 
lieved to be out of a job and really wanting one. 

"The Register totals include all the unemployed who are 
registered for work at exchanges. Now when Acts are passed 
making drastic changes in the conditions of benefit, numbers 
of persons who have been on benefit or on transition payments, 
or who have been signing on ‘in the hope of one or other, decide 
to give it up for a bad job; and they don’t go any more to the 
exchange, though they’ may.be just: as much or as little unem- 
ployed as they were: before.-As I have -said, for two months 
they will.be counted as unemployed in the percentage calcula- 
tions, before they are dropped out of the reckonings, but they 
will disappear at once from the Register totals. Now, at such 
times, when there is a sudden crowd of folks leaving their books 
at the exchangé and discontinuing registration because of new 
: t regulations, the official figures might easily show a fall, 
even though there was no improvement whatever in unem- 
ployment. The most recent changes in benefit conditions were 
the Anomalies Regulations of October, 1931, and the Transi- 
tional Payments Scheme of November, 1931. In the follow- 
ing seven or eight months the official figures fell, on this 
account alone, by 160,000. It happened that at the same time a 

; long-overdue correction was made in the method of computing 
the number of unemployed dockers. There had always been 

; used,-for them, a convenient’ but faulty method which gave 
103000 too many. That 10,000 was knocked off. So, all told, as 
; the first half of 1932 went by, the official figures showed 170,000 
Gremiployed persons fewer than they would have shown if 
there been no changes in law or method. The point I want 
to make is that for the last two years every change in the official 

_ figures has been a real change reflecting a real reduction in the 


HILTON 


numbers unemployed. So when I say that the latest figures show 


_a drop of 180,000 in the numbers of unemployed as.ccmpared 
‘with a year ago, or-of 627,000 as compared with two years ago, 
I want you to:be assured that that is a real drop and not just a 


paper .one. ne : ra 

I have been talking about those who use the cmployment 
exchanges. The people who may be out of work and yet very 
seldom use an exchange are of four main kinds: the casual ward 


class,- the domestic servant, the agricultural worker, and what 


I will call the black-coat or professional worker. I think if you 
knew all the facts there wouldn’t be many to add to the two 


_ million on the score of agricultural workers and domestic ser- 


vants who aren’t at present registering. Then what: about the 
fellows you see on the road moving along with their-poor pack- 


_ages from one tramp ward to another? How many of those ought 


to be in a real total of unemployed? I haven’t been into this 
matter recently, but four or five years ago I did‘a round of casual 
wards and had a talk with a large number of the men. I came to 
the conclusion that those who were employable but: were not 


-being directly counted might be. 10,000 or possibly 20,000 in the 


whole country at that time. I do not think the present position 

is very different. iS 
And now what about the black-coat or professional worker 

who may be unemployed? Many of them.don’t get into the official 


figures because, being non-manual workers on more than £5 a 


week, they are not insurable. How many ought to be added to the 
official figures for people of this kind who want work but either 
don’t know about the employment exchange or don’t think.it 
could: be any use to them, or-think they are a cut above it? 
I don’t know. No one knows. I could make a guess but your 
guess would be as good as mine. I think you' might safely reduce 
your upper limit to 100,000 for black-coated workers. wo 


Census and Register Figures 

But you remember perhaps that in April, 1931, the Census 
was taken. Now the Census form that every householder had 
to fill up had at the top of one column these words -‘State 
the occupation or calling followed. If out of work or wholly 
retired, add ‘‘out of work” or “‘retired’’, as the case may be, 
after the statement of occupation’. You will see that all.those 
who regarded themselves as out of workin April, 1931, were 
asked to say so on the Census schedule. The figures have 
been tabulated, and the results are just out. How many people 
of the whole population of Great Britain—rich and poor, 


. men and women, boys. and girls, clerks and navvys, tramps, 


financiers, farm labourers, charwomen and jockeys . . . every~ 
body—how many of the whole population do you suppose wrote 
themselves down as out of work? Here is the figure: 2,524,000. 
Just 4,000 more than the official unemployment total for that 
date. You might almost say that the Ministry of Labour figures 
and the Census figures. were the same. Thatis an extraordinary 
coincidence, and at first sight puzzling in the extreme. Lots of 
people who can’t possibly be in the exchange figures must have 
written themselves down in the Census as out of work, and yet 
the total is hardly any higher. Here is the explanation. Numbers 
of people who are reckoned in the exchange figures as.unem- 
ployed did not say, when they filled up. the Census, that they 
were out of work: Some. perhaps knew they were out of work 
but didn’t like to say so on the schedule; but large numbers 
must have refrained from putting down‘ ‘out of work? because 
they didn’t regard themselves as out of work, even though they 
were registered as unemployed at the exchange and perhaps 
drawing benefit. These would almost certainly be workpeople 
who were ‘stood off’ or were working short time or-were at home 
for a brief spell between one job and another. In ‘almost any 
other country these would never be reckoned as unemployed; 
but we, if they are not at work on the day the count is taken, 
reckon them in. How many would they be who were signing 
on and yet didn’t say on the.Census schedule that they were 
‘out of work’? I don’t know. No one knows. But at. that time 
something over half-a-million of the insured unemployed were 
what is called ‘temporarily stopped’ from their work distinct 
from ‘out of a situation’. I imagine that a considerable part of 
these never thought for a moment of putting themselves down 
as ‘out of work’. Shall we say half, for a guess?.I doubt whether 
it was as high as one-half. But your guess might be as good as, 
or better than; mine. Then; on that guess, a quarter of a million 


. people who are signing on and perhaps getting. benefit (and quite 


rightly so; mind-you) in: April; -1931,. didn’t regard themselves 
as out of work, and another quarter-million people outside the 
insurance scheme altogether, people of whom exchange 
managers had no knowledge, wrote themselves down as ‘out of 
work’. So the outsiders who said ‘Yes’ just balanced the insiders 
who said ‘No’ and the Census figure for ‘out of work’ came out 
as almost exactly the same as the Ministry of Labour figures 
for ‘Persons on the Register’, 


a 


HE simultaneous appearance of a painting by Hier- 

onymus Bosch at the National Gallery (reproduced 

on the front cover) and. of a series of paintings, 

. drawings and etchings by. the Superrealist painter, 
Salvador Dali, at the Zwemmer Gallery (26 Litchfield Street, 
W.C.2), is, for the critic, a happy coincidence. Bosch is already 
canonised as an old master, and everyone will welcome the 
acquisition of a particularly fine example of his work for the 


national. collection. Dali 


belongs to’ a group. of 
painters: which is caus- 
ing more scandal and 
arousing . more oppo- 
Sition than any move- 
ment of modern times. 
I think that the oppo- 
sition is to some extent 
justified, “but certain 
parallels “between Dali 
and. Bosch .can and 
should, be drawn, and 
before condemning the 
modern painter it would 
be at least instructive to 
compare. his. -work -with 
that of the earlier and 
universally accepted 
artist. 

Bosch, who was_ ac- 
tive. between 1470 and 
1510,.seems to haye a 
fair. claim to have in- 
vented a type of fantasy 
which Breughel was to 
popularise. Breughel, 
no doubt, gave this 
fantasy a broader basis 
of humour and human- 
ity, and. was in other 
respects a greater artist 
than Bosch; but this 
particular. kind of fan- 
tasy of .which I. am 
speaking has a+ much 
more positive and origi- 
nal character in the 
works of. its. originator. . 
Though always full of 
exquisite invention, the 
majority of Bosch’s pictures belong to the realistic school of 
that time; that is to say, they represent their themes (generally. 
religious themes) in the lowly terms of the painter’s own life 
and environment..A scene like the Adoration of the Magi i is set 
outside a dilapidated Dutch barn, the landscape in the 
background is North Brabant, and though the town in the 
distance meant to represent Bethlehem has a fantastic temple 
in the middle of it, in front of the temple is a very Dutch 
windmill. The various personages in these scenes (except, 
perforce, Balthasar) are local peasants, selected with an 


obvious bias towards the grotesque. This bias, this itch to 
caricature humanity, is present maybe from the beginning. . 


Caricature is perhaps always based on.a contempt for the world 
or for the mass of humanity, and such a contempt for this 
world, we might expect, would lead to a corresponding belief 
in the world beyond. To a realist of Bosch’s type, the most 
real part of the world beyond would be the Devil and all his 
works. In any case, what we may fairly assume to be the later 
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Bosch and Dadi Ges ae = . 4 


Drawing id Salvador Dali 
By couriesy of the Zwemmer Gallery 
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work of Bosch shows a preoccupation with themes which . 
give full vent to: the world of evil—the Temptation of se 
Anthony (his favourite subject), St. Jerome in the Desert, 
St. John on Patmos, the Last Judgment, Hell itself—these are 
the subjects which inspired his most characteristic works. — - 
A vivid realisation of the supernatural world was, of course, 
common to the whole of the Middle Ages, but most of the 
pictorial representations of it stop at the grotesque and. the 
horrible. Bosch went be- 
yond, to the irrational, 
Most of his paintings of 
this. kind are too detailed 
to reproduce well, but a 
mere enumeration of 
some of the incidents is 
enough to convey the ex- 
ceptional nature of his 
fantasy. The best ex- 
ample to take is the largé 
altarpiece in the Es- 
corial, a triptych show- 
ing a Venusberg or Gar- 
den of Delights in the 
centre, with Paradise on 
the left:and. Hell on the 
right. In the middle 
panel, for example, we 
find in one section a 
scene by a_river bank; 
under the water is an. 
egg from which a round 
- window has been cut; 
the window is extended 
outwards - aS at tube of 
. glass down which a man 
peers at a mouse just 
entering the tube. From 
the other end of the egg 
grows a strange plant 
-whose’ flower expands 
into-a_ veined bubble 
within which is seated a 
pair of naked lovers. At 
the side of the flower 
another figure caresses a 
giant owl, whilst above, 
other naked figures sit 
in attitudes of despair 
on giant woodpeckers, 
bullfinches and other birds. In Hell we see a naked figure 
spreadeagled on a harp; the harp grows out ofa lute, round 
which a snake twines and binds in its coils a naked man: 
In a pulpit a bird-headed monster is séated, its feet in jugs, 
eating a naked corpse from which fly off black birds; the feet 
of the corpse grip what look like an inverted powder-horn: 
Below the pulpit hangs a bubble, from which a figure half- 
emerges above an open pit. A man caressing a pigis disturbed __ 
by a fabulous insect with human limbs and with a crest from = 
4 


hie, 


which a severed human foot is hanging. This is only a 
haphazard selection from literally hundreds of equally fan- 
tastic details. By comparison the fantasy of Salvador Pals is. 
feeble, or, shall we say, sparing. * 

Those who are not inclined to take Dali seriously will, ' 
probably draw a distinction between the nature of the —— > 
tion in each case, It is doubtful, hoses if mera a ae 


oe 
ee 
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Centre fanel ot the altarpiece in the Escorial by Hieronymus Bosch, showing a Garden pr eSeats Krag a 
By courtesy of the Witt Library 


motive. Those who are familiar with the writings of psycho- 
analysts will remember that the shoe is one of the most fre- 
quent of the sexual symbols that are said to occur in dreams; 


and most of Dali’s motives are recognisably symbols of this’ 


sort. It will be said, therefore, that Dali- is constructing 
deliberately, objectively, the kind of fantasy which came to 
Bosch naturally, subjectively. Only Dali himself could say to 
what extent he is deliberately making use of Freudian sym- 


bolism; but I-doubt if his use of it is any more deliberate than 
Bosch’s use of similar symbolism (for no psycho-analyst could 
fail to characterise. much of Bosch’s symbolism as sexual). I 
think the most we could say is that Bosch would not have had 
a psychological vocabulary to describe what he was doing, and 
that to the extent to which our thoughts depend on our 
vocabulary Bosch was innocent of his intention. But in the 
modern jargon, both Dali and Bosch are resorting for theif 


aim of the Superrealists, as Max Ernst has recently declared, 
is not to gain access to the unconscious and to paint its con- 


"tents in a descriptive or realistic way; nor is it even to take 


Various elements from the unconscious and with them con- 
fe struct a separate world of fancy; it is rather their aim to break 
down the barriers, both physical and psychical, between the 
‘conscious and the unconscious, between the inner and the 

_ outer world, and to create a superreality in which real and 
unreal, meditation and action, mect and mingle and dominate 

_ the whole of life. In Bosch’s case, a quite similar intention 
was inspired by medizyal theology and a very literal belief | 

in the reality of the Life Beyond, To a man of his intense 
powers of visualisation, the present life and the life to come, 


Paradise and Hell and the World, were all equally real and _ 


interpenetrating; they combined, that is to say, to form a super- 


: Precden and cAuthority in the Modern World 


Characteristics of Sie Authority 


By C. R. M. F. CRUTTWELL 


HE fact that every individual in the modern world i is 
born into a State seems to be of considerable import- 
ance for the construction of a political see of 
obligation. 

It is absurd to pretend that he has consented to the authority 
of the state because he has been born in it. He had no choice in 
the matter. It is no less ridiculous to hold, as it has been held, 
that he can be bound by some hypothetical contract supposed 
to have been made by his remote forefathers. It does not seem 
to me that the accident of birth within any given state can 
possibly, by itself create any obligation towards it. Nor does the 
individual make any kind of contract. The obligation to the 
State seems to grow out of the obligation to the family, the 
school, :and all the protecting and moulding society in which 
a child grows up to manhood. He:can feel loyalty to the state 
only as he realises that all these other relationships, which 

~ have helped towards making him an individual, are them- 
selves protected and given a fuller meaning by the state. So 
again from another angle we come back to our original view 
_ that the state fulfils its purpose only in so far as it creates 
a feeling of obligation, as opposed to a feeling of fear or dull 
acquiescence in the minds of those who compose it. Nor can 
it create a feeling of obligation except in so far as it gives a 
_ fuller meaning to society by making possible the growth of 
human personality. Later on in these talks we shall have to 
consider whether obligation to the state can override all other 
obligations on the part of the individual. 


Both Sovereign and Subject 


Secondly, we must realise that the authority of the’ state is 
permanent. No one who has reached years of discretion can 
- shuffle or drop out of it as he can out of the family, or with even 
greater ease from his church, or with no trouble at allfrom his 


club. He cannot even partially evade it as he can society. Has. 


the grown-up, then, any more choice in the matter than the 
new-born infant? Yes, in two ways. First he can obtain 
some share in sovereignty—as exists everj'where in countries 
which possess universal suffrage and responsible governments. 
Thus he becomes both a sovereign and subject. He goes about 
with a double face, so to speak. He has some power of self- 
determination, as it is called. If, however, he has no such share 
in sovereignty and is further not allowed by the state to try 
and obtain it by peaceful means in combination with others, 
it appears to me exceedingly doubtful whether he owes any 
obligation to the state. (It would, of course, be absurd to deny 
that anyone who prefers a state in which he and his similars 
have no share in sovereignty, must feel an obligation towards_ 
it, because it is the kind of state that he wants. Whether such a 
State is in fact capable of developing human personality in the 
world Be today i in communities like our own is quite another | 


A's 
imilarity benteen the two artists is « still closer. The 


if ‘reality which w was ‘the only reality with whic : 


be concerned. ee}. 
~ Tam not suggesting that what in . Dali ate the place | oes. 
Bosch’s theology is an equally adequate sanction for his kind 
of painting; apart from a desire to ‘debunk’ what they call the ‘: 
legend of the artist’s special genius or talent (for apparently a 
anybody with an accessible unconscious can become a super- 
realist artist), and apart from a desire to destroy the whole of 
the bourgeois ideology of art, the Superrealists « cannotbe'saidto 
have any theology or beliefs of any kind. I am ‘merely’ sug- bai 
gesting that the proved permanence of Bosch’s art should 
warn us against a too hasty dismissal of Dali and the Super- 
_realists in general. And I am leaving altogether out of the 
_ question the problem of ‘literary’ values; for the Superrealists, 
like Bosch, are unashamedly literary, and are quite willing to 
dispense with the formal and abstract values which the — a 
majority of modern artists eae as the fundamental values 
in art. HERBERT READ | i 


st 


matter.) Secondly, the sdiviae has some power ica it 2 


- seems a constantly diminishing power since ee 3 changing 4 


his state, if he is dissatisfied with it. : ae, 


Creating a State to Fit a Society SS an 


* 


During the nineteenth century, as we know, emigration was 
easy from the old to the new world. Settlers were welcomed 
and few hard questions were asked; little money was required. _ 
Many millions of the oppressed, dissatisfied or ambitious left 
Europe for the United States to seek a better country, and a 
state which represented and enhanced their idea of society. 

From the sixteenth to nineteenth centuries some men even 
had the tremendous privilege of creating peacefully for them- 
selves practically new states—for example, in America, South — 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand. They remained, it is true, 
under the general authority of their old allegiance. But in fact, 


*. 


-as in New England, Maryland and elsewhere, they could. 


almost create a state to fit a society of their deliberate choice. _ 
As we all know, new states have also been formed by means of 
organised violence to represent the will of the society in rebel- 
lion, like the United States, Belgium or Italy. Others have 
come into existence as the result of disruptive wars, which have 
split the state into fragments, in which the new members were 
by force included. Most of the new states carved out of the — 
bodies of Russia and Austria-Hungary in 1918 to 1920 were — 
the creation of a cataclysm and not of rebellion. The new states 
found an opportunity which they did not make. Such products 
of war and rebellion, however, are obviously abnormal. The 
ordinary man in ordinary times cannot count upon such a 
method of exChBaepe a state with which he is dissatisfied: fot 
another. 

So far, then, the nie eee of state and society are, 
broadly the same. Everyone, as I have already repeated more - : 
than once, is born both into a state and into a society, though © 
as we saw he has normally greater powers of modifying his 
relationship to the latter than to the former. Also both the 


- state and society are always and irrevocably with us, though — 


here again with a difference. For the individual cannot have as 
much or as little of the state as he chooses. Far from it; the 
state determines the closeness of the tie without appeal. But 
he can contract his contacts with society, within such limits 
as allow him to remain ‘a social animal’. Otherwise he will go 
mad or commit suicide. When, however, we come to the third — 
and fourth characteristics of the state we see that the differ- 
ences between it and society are steadily widening. ; 


States Limited by N ationality and Territory— 4 


The third characteristic of the state is eve its authorit 
not universal but is exercised over fixed geographical ea 
the sei Delp aa it is s customary to call sud an authori 


‘ne ae Beet an P cukae ae the ocr which go ee its 
composition. Such an analysis of the national state will be the 
subject of.one of my later talks. Consequently. it would not be 
appropriate here to say more about it than that a ‘national’ 
state is so called because it is assumed that all, or nearly all, 
who compose it co-operate consciously in a common purpose 
of which the state is the supreme expression. Until 150 years 

“ago it would have been more natural to speak of the authority 

_ of the state as ‘territorial’. The given territory was regarded as 

the patrimony or possession of the state, which was itself per- 

_  sonified in the individual rulers. The title ‘King of England’ 

. suggests a period when the actual land over which he ruled 

) belonged to the King. He never, it is true, was held to possess 

it in exactly the same way as a private individual held his 
private estates, but he had some definite rights of possession. 

_ Abroad, the idea of territorial | possession was often carried to 

much greater lengths by the sovereign than in this country. 


1 
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When I say that the authority of the state nowadays is ‘national’: 


I mean that normally speaking it is so. That is to say, it is 
expressed in a constitution binding on all its members who 
share in its creation or maintenance. It is obvious that in 
certain cases it is still ‘territorial’ or if you like ‘imperial’, z.c., 
“it is exercised by force over populations which recognise no 
common purpose with their rulers, and which have either no 
‘common purpose of their own, or none which is sufficiently 
developed and organised to be effective. The rule of white men 
over African natives is everywhere or almost everywhere of this 
character, and all my hearers can easily supply themselves with 
- other examples.. Further, the power of the state may be ex- 
tended over other areas, which it does not claim to govern, by 
a paramount influence. There are various degrees of autonomy 
existing in the world, which limit different states from enjoying 
full independence, _ 


—And by Force or Sentiment 
The state, however, which limits the independence of other 
states does not exercise either a national or a territorial 
authority over them. The relations of Great Britain with the 
‘native states of India, with Iraq, and even with Egypt are ex- 
. amples of an overshadowing influence varying in degrees but 
undeniably real. Not dissimilar are the relations of the United 
. States with Cuba, the Philippines or Panama. Such relation- 
; ships are ambiguous, as being neither of unrestricted authority 
: nor of simple influence. The ultimate argument of superior 
force if not obtruded is not forgotten. 
| On the other hand, if the British Commonwealth of Nations 
. can be called a ‘state’ at all it is of a completely unique kind. 
. It depends neither upon a constitution binding upon all its 
members nor (except in the Irish Free State) on the threat of 
fear of force, ‘but upon a sentiment of common interest and 
common purpose practically unorganised. 

We can see at once that ‘state’ and ‘society’ have now 
greatly diverged in their meaning. Society becomes national 
or tefritorial simply because the state has determined to effect 
the identification, and it has succeeded in doing so by an ever- 
pervasive influence upon the individual. It has done this by the 
personification of the nation. If society were left.to itself it 

_ would be either less or more than national. - 
If the object of a given society is to enable the individuals 
- within it to develop their personalities, it makes no difference 
to an immense number of them whether or not the boundaries 
of the state within which they live remain the same. It.cannot 
_ affect the society of a peasant-in the Pyrenees, whether or not 
_ the French state includes Alsace Lorraine. He will live in 
~ > cat es ‘same perepament, i will have — the same 


oe Silesia. The reason why 


peda individuals will seek the dood: 
by transcending the limits of 
>, then .may be eventually Secieecasinal. 
cece obvious examples, as also are financiers 
plomats . So are seers 388 all those who believe in 
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- It seems een then that the ‘modern identification of society 
with the state (for it is quite modern in the recorded history 
of man) is a convention. Whether ityis a good or bad con- 
vention I am not concerned to argue. 

Finally, the state makes the claim of ‘independence’ or 
absolute authority, that is to say to be able to enforce its will 
without appeal. Here of course the state and society tread dif- 
ferent paths towards a similar_end. The latter has indeed a 
great capacity for imposing its will upon individuals. But it 
works through influence and indirect pressure. ‘Influence’, as 
Burke said, ‘is not government’. It is perfectly true, however, 
that bodies other than the state may similarly claim independ- 
ence within their own sphere. A church, for instance, may and 
often does make such a claim. But in the modern state the 
claim is substantiated only by the tacit acquiescence of the 
state, while the enforcement of temporal penalties i is possible 
only through the state’s active co-operation, The only tangible 
penalty which a church, like a club, can inflict on its own 
authority is expulsion. It can no doubt lay down spiritual 
penalties according to its own will and pleasure. But as the 
judge once remarked, ‘if I say you be hanged, you are hanged; 
while if the priest says you be damned, that remains to be 
seen’. 


The State’s Claim to Independence 


The state’s claim to independence means then the power 
of formulating its orders and enforcing them without appeal 
upon its own citizens. Consequently what we may call the 
‘internal independence’ of a state is quite consistent with the 
control of its foreign relationships by some other state. In 
that case it would no doubt be merely ‘autonomous’ in the 
hierarchy of international relations, but it would be ‘inde- 
pendent’ in relation to its own peoples. Its internal power 
might thus be as absolute as that of any state, which claims 
also a complete international independence. 

The right of the state to exercise unfettered sovereignty on 
its own members is still unchallenged. Can we still hold the 
doctrine that every state is also an end in itself, acknowledging 
no superior, recognising no final arbitrament than force (the 
‘ultima ratio. regum’—the last argument of kings—a sentence 
engraved on the guns both of Louis XIV and of Wilhelm IT)? 
This question, which is of transcendent importance, demands 
and will receive a detailed discussion later on in this series. 

Our next immediate -task is to analyse the theory and 
practice of the independent rule exercised by the state over 
its members. So that next week I shall attempt to answer in 
outline the difficult and much disputed question, ‘What As 
sovereignty?’ 


The Multiple Figure 


This figure, multiple of common beauty, 
Enumerating the many of joy’s myriads 

In a least touch, inhabits me like dryads 
Roaming and charming dark forests or a city. 


Hovering like great eaglets whose breasts reveal gold 
Its hands encircle slowly the confronting 

And invisibly gilded air; its quick eyes’ pointing 
Hither, promotes me subject, and am held - =a 


In crystal concentricities, a prisoner “ed 
Caught in glass bonds. Day by this figure i is worn 
As foldless garments, shed in nocturnal turn 

To show like phosphoresce its lustrous passions. 


This figure, then, of common beauty multiple, 
Enumerating, the many of joy’s myriads, 
Enthroned like the sun and’moon meridian, 
Glows down like them on the upturning multitude 


And, disseminate superb, broadly bestows. : 
So that, though chosen, I am never alone 
The enriched recipient, but like the thousandth stone 
_ Under the littoral sun, small glory store. 
GEORGE Bixee 
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Outside the Classroom 
By E. R. THOMAS . 


Mr. Thomas, who contributes this account of the leisure-hour activities in schools to the ‘Child, Parent and Teacher” series, 
is Headmaster of the Royal Grammar School, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


HE other day a parent came to me and said ‘You 

know that Tom is taking his School Certificate Exam- 

ination in July’. ‘Yes’; I said. ‘Well, do you think he 

ought to drop his music for this year?’ The answer to 
such a question is the subject of our discussion; and if, as has 
been suggested, education is that which remains after we have 
forgotten-all that we learnt at school, it may be found that 
these out-of-the-classroom .activities—Tom’s music—are 
more important than has hitherto been realised. 

In recent years some very interesting large-scale experi- 
ments with thousands of boys and girls have been carried out 
on the intelligence of schoolchildren, and also on that difficult 
question of the amount of general mental progress which each 
individual school subject is capable of effecting. In each case 
some surprising results were obtained. The first revealed the 
fact that intelligence, or whatever it-was that was measured by 
the tests, does not improve much after the age of sixteen. The 
second experiment, so far as it revealed anything, showed that 
there is very little to choose in educational value between 
school subjects and other activities—the study of cookery, shall 
we say, proving to effect much the same amount of general 
intellectual progress as the study of Latin. 

Now I do not claim that either of these results is conclusive 
—the experimenters themselves would be the first to agree that 
a great deal more experimental work is required on these, and 
many other subjects, if we are ever to base our educational 
work on sound scientific principles. But these two problems— 
how, if at all, can intelligence be trained, and what subjects 
should be taught, and under what conditions, to bring about 
the maximum progress in preparation for adult life—are two 
of the. fundamental educational problems we have to solve. 

Of one thing we are certain: the mind, and especially the 
mind of the child, must not be thought of as a box, or a kind of 
machine. You cannot put things in, or rearrange the working 
parts at will. It would be more reasonable to think of it as an 
organism, a plant, something which needs nutrition, a certain 


Preparing a meal at a school camp in 
Wensleydale 


stimulus, and a wholesome and 
kindly environment. No two minds 
have quite the same needs or re- 
spond to quite the same stimuli. 
Too often, educational work in the 
past has been based upon a theory, 
at least an analogy, which was 
mechanical and not biological in 
outlook. Sa Me 

I am not depreciating the value 
of tradition in education. We have | 
much to learn from it, and it would 
seem to -be true that the further 


back we go, the more we have to learn. We can learn from 


it about the training of the mind, in the same way as we can 


‘learn about the feeding of the bedy; but in both cases we 


must add to our traditional practice all that modern science 
can teach us. We may, perhaps, find that there are certain 
influences which can act on the mind (in the way in which 
vitamins act on the body), helping the process of building up 
the mind and facilitating the task of education. I shall suggest 
three such stimulating influences when we come to consider 
certain leisure-hour occupations. 

In considering our biological theory, one outstanding differ- 
ence between a child and a plant comes to light, and that is 
the self-consciousness of the child, and the fact that from the 
very moment of its birth it is a member of a society, and is 
chiefly. conscious of its own personality in relation to other 
people. It is part of our duty as schooimasters to help this 
development of the personality in relation to other person- 
alities. Perhaps it is the most important part—a man or a 
woman, and perhaps a child, may learn arithmetic, or Latin, 
or chemistry by self-education, but to develop a social per- 
sonality in isolation is impossible. Thus it will be found that 
boys develop a sense of independence, a sense of quiet self- 
assurance and a desire to improve themselves in various 
activities, by the habit of constantly sharing a common meal 
with their contemporaries. It has been said that we all learn 
more from our contemporaries, and are more influenced by 
our contemporaries, than by people of any other age, and I 
believe that there is a great deal of truth in that statement. 
This part of a boy’s training, and indeed the whole question 
of leisure-hour occupations in school, has taken on a new 
importance in view of the tremendous change in the size of 
tamilies which is happening in recent times in this country; 
and I make no apology, therefore, for insisting on the import- 
ance of the school lunch as an out-of-the-classroom activity 
capable of giving considerable social training. It is worth 
mentioning that Dr. Percival, that great Headmaster of Clifton 
and Rugby, used to say that the ideal school was that in which 
the boys ate at school and slept at home. 

School camps also offer the same kind of opportunity for 
social training, in addition to the more obvious advantages of 
training in healthy out-of-door habits, important wider oppor- 
tunities of personal contact with masters and boys, and a keen 
sense, in a properly run camp, of the necessity of showing 
consideration for the convenience of other people. School 
camps, however, should not be too large: when the number in 
camp exceeds between thirty and forty, it must be run on 
military lines; rules and regulations become important, and 


‘lowest forms for their age, 
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obedience to régulations 
becomes a necessary con- 
dition for comfort and 
happiness in camp. This 
is a good thing in itself, 
but not so good as the 
more natural life where 
tules and regulations are 
fewer and where every 
member of the camp can 
do a certain amount of 
thinking for:himself as to 
what would be. the kind 
and considerate thing to 
do for. the sake of his 
fellows in camp. 


Camp life seems to be 
able to offer certain boys 
unique opportunities for 
development. Time and 
time again I have found 
that boys who were of very 
little importance in the 
school, often -dull and 
backward, even in the 


who did not shine at 
school games, turned out 
to be leaders in camp, and 
thereby gained a sense of achievement and an increased self- 
respect which has been of the very greatest value in their 
development, and did undoubtedly, within such powers as 
they had, improve their work in school. 

The value of school plays has been recognised for a very 
long time. A famous headmaster used to train his boys so well 
in acting that they were able to perform before Queen 
Elizabeth. Richard Mulcaster was undoubtedly a very great 
schoolmaster, and one of his pupils who actually performed 
in a play before the Queefi explains Mulcaster’s ideas in the 
production of school plays. He writes about the year 1600: 
“Yearly he presented some plays at the court in which his 
scholars were the only actors, and I among them, and by that 
means taught them good behaviour and audacity’. He means, 
Of course, what we call good manners and self-assurance. 
Dramatic productions can be of the greatest value throughout 
a school, and it is worth while taking a good deal of trouble 
to have a theatre which can be used with only a few minutes’ 
preparation. Plays can then be produced with facility, and 
many boys in the school can have an opportunity of taking 
part in some’ way or other in the joint production. Electricians, 
scene-painters, costume designers, carpenters, are all needed. 
Here again is a wondertul opportunity for training in co- 
operation. 

There are at least three stimulating influences—‘psychologi- 
cal vitamins’, we may perhaps call them—which are present in 
the out-of-the-classroom activities. The first is the power of 
choice. I think we all know the value of this, and here the 
analogy with food is a very close one. We have all enjoyed the 
roast mutton, which we have chosen ‘in preference to the roast 
beef when both were offered, much more for having been 
able to make the choice. Moreover, we readily agree with the 
saying that one man’s meat is another man’s poison. Why 
should we imagine that all boys and girls should be able to 
work equally well at the very different subjects of the school 
curriculum and at the different hobbies which should be 
arranged outside the classroom? Problems of organisation may 
make it difficult to offer much choice in the classroom, but it 
is essential that there should be a diversity of opportunity 


. outside it. 


One of the best hobbies (with obvious limitations) is learning 
to play an orchestral instrument. There is, of course, the 
limitation that the boy or girl may have no ear for music 
and no sense of rhythm. Actually the percentage of boys and 
girls lacking these powers is very small. It is here, then, that 


you have, for musical, boys and girls, the ideal hobby. It 


possesses all the qualifications. There is an element of choice 
as to which instrument the boy or girl shall learn; there is 


_also the social training which playing in an orchestra can give. 


Playing in an orchestra can give just as good training in what is 


- known as the ‘team spirit’ as any game that I know, and it has 
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Leisure-hour arts and crafts in a grammar school, where the boys are free to draw, paint, model, and make 
things in their luncheon hour and other free times 


| 


Photograph: F. Wightman, Newcastle 
the additional advantage that the boy will be able to continue 
with it long after he has left school. Moreover, as his technical 
skill improves with practice, so his intellectual appreciation 
will develop, and both together will assist enormously in the 
development of his mind. 

The second of the ‘psychological vitamins’ is also present 
in the hobby which I have just mentioned, the learning of an 
orchestral instrument. It is the emulation of, or, if you like, 
competition with, one’s contemporaries. The power of this 
stimulus of comparison with the efforts of one’s contemporarics 
makes it essential that a school should provide for the out-of-the- 
classroom activities of which I am speaking. In the olden 
days, when there were large families, this stimulus was 
doubtless provided in the home. I have known of families that 
held exhibitions of their craftwork at Christmas-time. That 
is impossible now; there simply aren’t enough people with 
whom to compare our efforts, and this is where the school has 
to step in. There is, of course, the additional advantage that the 
school’s resources should be able to offer much wider diversity 
of opportunity than the home. vig 
-- Next perhaps to learning to play a musical instrument, if 
not superior to it as a hobby, is the learning. of some art. or 
craft. Many boys find in learning to draw or paint, in modelling 
or in weaving, that third and most potent psychological vitamin 
—the sense of achievement. 

The boy who needs our sympathy most in school today 
is the backward boy. Very frequently he is backward for the 
reason that ill-health has dogged his early years in life. He 
has had to be nursed and perhaps even coddled to give him a 
chance to get a firm hold on existence. He is inferior to his 
contemporaries in knowledge, and may also be inferior to 
them, at the moment, in mental development. It is well known 
that such boys often make rapid mental progress at a later age, 
and it is therefore extremely important that the backward 
boy. should not feel himself too inferior. The general work 
of the school will inevitably tend that way, though sometimes, 
but by no means often, he is good at gamés. It is the duty of the 
school to offer that boy some activity at which he can at least 
equal his contemporaries, and, if possible, something in which 
he can be superior to them. Indeed, the problem of the back- 
ward boy can only be solved by waiting patiently and sym- 
pathetically until the day dawns when more rapid mental 
progress can be made. That day will be delayed, or may perhaps 
indeed never come, if the backward boy is allowed to feel a 
sense of inferiority during the greater portion of his school 
career. Find something that he is good at. Let him show his 
contemporaries that there are some things which he can do 


-better than they can. Give him this sense of achievement and 


you will hasten the date of his more rapid mental progress. 
And what is true of the backward boy is, in some measure, 
true of us all, 
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Some extracts from recent broadcasts 


The cAmerican Elections 


‘THE REAL INTEREST OF the American elections doesn’t lie in the 
mere party figures, especially as it has been realised for the 
past two months that Republican gains, if any, would be too 
small to effect control of the government. Popular attention 
has been devoted to individual contests which it was hoped 
would cast light on the trend of popular, as apart from party, 
feeling, for American party successes are a very poor indication 
of public opinion. A British party is like the Carlton Club; 
you have to have certain opinions to be eligible. An American 
party is more like a London night club, where the payment of a 
subscription is all that matters. The significance of this election 
must then be looked for in individual triumphs or failures, with 
little attention to party labels. 

For Mr. Roosevelt himself, the elections are a triumph. 
Few have dared to attack himin person and the New Deal has 
had more to fear from popular discontent with it as too con- 
servative rather than too bold. In both houses of the new 
Congress there will be many members representative of this 
feeling and one of Mr. Roosevelt’s chief political tasks will be 
to avoid.disappointing them, without committing himself to 
a programme which would split his-own party. and present 
the American people for the first time in two generations with a 
clear-cut division into left and right in politics. 

D. W. BroGAN 


On the Way Back to Gold? 


Broadcast on November 2 


AN ITEM WHICH was tucked away in the corner of the papers 
this week may really be the most important economic news. 
The French Government has taken powers to mint "10 million 
gold coins. In itself this is not important: no more than if the 
Government shaped its gold into the form of candlesticks or 
door-knobs! The important question is whether this is a’ pre- 
liminary step to putting the coins into circulation among the 
genezal population. Of course, ro million gold coins would only 
provide one for each family in France, but the French could 
mint much more than this; in fact, the French authorities could 
call in all their notes and give the people gold coins in exchange. 

“If they did this—or if they were even willing to.do this— 
France would be back on the full gold standard as we knew it 
in pre-War days. When a Government holds all the gold, and 
private people can only get it in large bars, that is not a full 
gold standard, but a gold bullion standard, with the Govern- 
ment absolute master of the country’s gold. The ful! gold 
standard prevails when people can jingle coins in their pockets, 
send them abroad, or do anything they please with them. 

What-is the case for putting the coins into circulation? In 
the first place, the French Government would be openly com- 
mitting itself to the gold standard on the present gold value of 
the franc. This would reassure the French people, and strengthen 
the faith of other countries in the French currency. France 
would have given a lead to the world, and greatly increased her 
prestige. 

Then why not do it at once? Perhaps the chief objection arises 
from the fact that the coins would disappear into the stocking— 
or whatever receptacle is used nowadays for hoarding. If this 
occurred on a large scale, of course, it would bring about 
further deflation, for not only French people but people abroad 
would try, to obtain the coins for hoarding purposes. All over 
the world people are beginning to realise that they would have 
done better in the past ten or twenty years if they had held 
gold themselves, instead of letting the Government hold it. for 
them; all over the world people would feel more confident now 
if gold coins were behind their own chimney-piece instead of in 
the central vaults. So there is this danger of hoarding. Never- 
theless, i in the end you have to give people the money they want. 

I personally believe that the world is getting to the Stage 
when the’ only standard which would inspire confidence is the 
gold standard, because people have been sadly disappointed 
with Government paper money. Last century the Governments 
monopolised paper money because they said you couldn’t trust 
private bariks to issue notes, and so the Governments took over 
the job to protect poor people from wicked or careless bankers. 


» Could any private bank, I ask you, have ruined half the popula- 


tion as the German Government did in 1923? Then after the 
War, we were all willing to let the Governments hold the gold, 
and give us paper money, because we believed, or we were told, 
that Governments in full control of the solid money of the 
country could so manage the rest of the money as to keep the 
economic system steady. There would be no more depression.’ 
Well, that argument for a paper: circulation has not proved 
correct. So it is not likely that the French Government will take 
the risk and put gold into circulation. If it does so, and is 
successful, will the other countries all fall into line? In this 
country we have been twenty years now without gold coins: 
some people never expected to see them again, and some people 
never wanted to see them again. But the successful example of 
the French franc would, I believe, bring the gold pound out 
into the open once more. 
G. L. SCHWARTZ 


The Virtue of Courage 


I SOMETIMES THINK that courage is the most desirable, as it is 
the most indispensable, of all the virtues; without it we cannot 
keep any kind of even step in a world that is already fit for 
heroes only, since it has no place or kindness for the coward. 
Courage is heroism at its highest: ‘it is the brilliant triumph of 
the soul over the flesh, that is to say over fear: fear of poverty, 
of suffering, of calumny, of illness, of loneliness and of death. 
There is no real piety without heroism. Heroism is the dazzling 
and glorious concentration of courage’. If you have it, hold on 
to it for all you are worth; you will never go under completely 
if you can keep its flame alive. For a time you may be submerged; 
but be of good cheer, you will arise again. If courage is not 
yours, pray and strive for it with all your might, knowing that 
the first duty of every man and woman—every son of man—is 
to banish fear. There is no greater hell than to be a slave to 
cowardice. Don’t let the past haunt you, don’t let the future be 
a menace to you. For God and your neighbour’s sake don’t live 
with your fears and forebodings. A French’ proverb says that 
if you keep painting the devil on the walls, he will presently 
appear to you in person. Fears and forebodings are a positive 
menace in the home, and if we give way to them it means that 
the energy we shall need in case the emergency arrives is fruit- 
lessly squandered in advance. 
H. R. L. SHEPPARD 


‘Overture to 1920’ 


I went to see ‘Overture to 1920’ by William Bolitho, and 
although this was a special performance of a posthumous play 
I want to mention it for two reasons. First out of respect for 
that remarkable man, the author, a ‘genius among special re- 
porters, who died just as he was turning to creative work; also 
because the play itself may be performed again. Its theme is 
interesting at the present moment. It is a study in revolution, 
and though concerned with what took place, or might have 
taken place, in a German town fourteen years ago, it is repre-. 


sentative of what has happened on a far larger scale and may ~ 


happen again. The industrial magnates in this German town, 
in order to save the economic situation, think that they must 
compel the workers to work for twelve hours a day on a half- 
day wage. The workers resist. They are led in their resistance 
by a young captain of the upper class, and a gentle idealistic 
social philosopher. They capture the Municipal Buildings, and 
they are backed by the Communists. But the Communists are 
fighting in a very different spirit. They are out to bring about 
a chaos out of which a new and better state of things is to arise, 
while the democratic revolutionaries aim at righting present 
wrongs and at establishing good feeling between masters and 
men, rulers and ruled. The Communists, seeing this, refuse 
further support, and the powers that be come back and wipe 
out the democrats. Personal romance in the drama is repre- 
sented by the relations between a girl (well acted by Miss Ena — 

Moon) who was at one time the mistress of the Communist leader, — 


and the idealistic young captain, with whom she has fallen in love. — : 


He was admirably acted by Mr. Robert Douglas, who rode : 
the play. He has to pay the penalty and is shot. Her cc 


_ capture of the Communist, who unlike the romantic captain, 
has not thought it his duty to remain and face the music. I 
think if it is given a chance this play will interest a considerable 
portion of the public. a 
DESMOND MacCarTHY 


_ Hope for Hemophiliacs 


Ir HAS BEEN KNOWN for forty years that the venom of certain. 


snakes works by causing the blood of the victim to, clot in his 
veins; and this fact has given us a clue for the discovery that 
snake-venom can be applied to the prob‘em of the hemophiliac 
or ‘bleeder’. Recent workers have shown that the venom of an 
Indian snake known as Russell’s Viper would reduce the time 
taken for a bleeder’s blood to clot from 35 minutes to 17 seconds, 
a time less by nearly three minutes than that of an ordinary 
man’s blood. They have shown, too, that the 

_ venom will do this when in so weak a solution 
that the harmful effects of the venom don’t 
come into play, that is to say, one part of 
venom to ten thousand parts of water. 

Of course, the venom has to be .collected. 
That is more simple than one might think: all 
one has to do is to persuade the snake to bite 
a piece of oiled silk stretched over a glass 
vessel. When the snake bites, out flows the 
poison. After the first flow, the rest is collected 
by massaging the snake’s neck. It is then 
dried, for it won’t keep when wet, and redis- 
solved for use when required. Sterilising it by 

__ heat or by antiseptics spoils it, so the solution 
is passed through a fine filter to remove any 
harmful germs it may contain. 

The remedy hasn’t been long enough in use 
for very definite claims to be made, but so far 
the results of its use are encouraging. It has 
been used twenty times to contro! bleeding in 
normal people who have had their teeth or 
tonsils removed, and three times in patients 
who were thought to be bleeders. It has also 
been used for four people who were definite . 
sufferers from hemophilia; twice for people 

- havin3 their teeth out, which was a terribly 
risky operation in the past; and once to control 
nose-bleeding, a trouble of no, importance to 
most people, but one which.has caused. the death of many 
hzmophiliacs; and once to control bleeding from wounds. If— 
I say if—the early promise of this remedy is fulfilled by further 
experience, it may make possible a normal life for many who 
now must live an unnaturally sheltered existence. 


A MEDICAL OFFICER 
“Nepal 


_I EXPECT YOU ALL know that Nepal lies on the south slopes of 
the Himalayas and is about 500 miles long and 100 miles broad, 
and contains in itself all climates from the tropics to the arctic, 


and many of the greatest peaks on the world’s surface, including ~ 


Mount Everest. Few really realise that it is entirely independent 
and elso few know that it is from there all our Ghurka treops 
come. All Nepalese are not Ghurkas, however. The Ghurkas 
came down from the mountains in the eighteenth century and 
conquered the valley of Nepal, which gives its name to the entire 
kingdom and in which there has been a great civilisation since 
the time of the Buddha. 

The Ghurkas now rule the whole country, and the present 
Minister to Nepal is the son of the hereditary Prime Minister, 
the real Ruler of the country and the nephew of the great Prime 
Minister, the late Maharajah, Sir Chandra Shamsher, the 
greatest ruler the country has known up to the present time. 
So close has now become the friendship between the two 
Governments that during the Great War our regular regiments 
were increased from 20 battalions to 33, and our military police, 
numbering some 7,000, were kept up to strength—56,000 
recruits were furnished and in all ways some 200,000 Nepalese 

_ subjects took part in the War. 
It is interesting to point out another bond between the 
_~ Ghurka soldier and the British. He has an over-bounding sense 
__ of the ludicrous, and I shall never forget the reaction on my 
-Ghurka orderly when brought face to face with a giraffe—an 
animal which he had never even heard of before: helpless 
) Jaughter'was the result. -..-. -:.- Peis er i 
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Another curious trait, and one which is hard to account for, 
is the military spirit of the country. They are in fact more 
military than warlike ‘and the fine leader is the hero and not 
necessarily the great man-at-arms. Again, he lives his own life 
and keeps himself to himself. Nepal is progressing, but progress- 
ing on its own lines—a matter for great congratulation. Nepal, 
however, excludes foreigners without ‘special invitation, thus 
keeping itself uncontaminated from modern tendencies. 

: BRIGADIER-GENERAL C. G. BRucz 


Calves in Transit 


THE RAILWAY COMPANIES must be given credit when they dis- 
close touches of administrative imagination. For some time—in 
fact I- suppose for always up to fow—they have treated a’ cow’ 
and calf in transit on the fare basis of a mother and son, or 
adult and a child. That is to say the calf travelled half fare. 


In the Durbar Square at Bhatgaon, Nepal ; 
“ From ‘Picturesque Nepal’, by P. Brown (Bleck) 


Well, farmers find that that’s pretty expensive when the fare is 
calculated on a mother whose carcase-weight may be upwards 
of half-a-ton or more. So it has now been decided that in future 
calves travelling with their mothers, up to one month old, will 
be charged as though they weighed one cwt. Actually this repre- 
sents a considerable concession, as the rate will be down for a 
calf about half. Calves travelling on their own will be charged 
the same as always. eS 

You may also like to know that from November 1, the insur- 
ance rates charged by railway companies for the conveyance of 
cattle and calves, sheep and lambs, and pigs has been modified. 
Cattle can be now insured at 4d. per head, the maximum value 
being £25 per head, calves 1d. per head, maximum value £2, 
sheep and lambs $d. per head, up to £3 value, baconers 13d. 
per head up to £6, and porkers 1d. per head up to £3. Evidently 
calves are the most reckless travellers amongst farm livestock, 
certainly as compared with sheep and lambs. They have to pay 
twice as much premium and they are evidently valued at £1 
per head less, should they die or be injured on the trip, or 
during loading and unloading. Nothing is paid if death or injury 
arises from disease, including foot and mouth disease, or whilst 
a strike is taking place. 


M. Flandin 


FoR SOME REASON Monsieur Flandin is one of those Frenchmen 
who is always known by his Christian names. He has also this 
distinction, that he is by a good bit the tallest man in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. He is young and speaks English excellently— 
has many friends in England and is proud of having shot grouse 
in Scotland. He has inclinations towards the lowering of Trade 
Barriers, and I think it will soon be discovered that he is not 
only a man of rare and high intelligence with a wide knowledge 
of and clear outlook on financial matters, but that he has also 
that firmness of character which is essential for any statesman to 
keep afloat and steer a course in the rather turbulent waters 
of French _politics. 


JOHN MORGAN 
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Points. from Letters 


Owing to the pressure upon its space, THE LIsTENER is able to publish only a selection from the correspondence which it receives 


their publication is not desired. THE LISTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed in these columns. 
Preference will be given to letters which do not employ a nom-de-plume 


Causes of War 


war is economic peace and peace is economic wai and that 


Correspondents are asked to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be given, even where 
i 


Is the policy of isolation which Lord Beaverbrook advocates 
really so retrograde as the correspondents in your issue of 
November 7 seem to suggest? It is pretty well agreed that, in so- 
far as Britain was at all blameworthy in regard to the outbreak 
of war in 1914, this was due to her lack of a clear-cut and de- 
cisive policy. Continental countries could not make up their 
minds up to the last moment whether or not Britain was really 
committed to take part in European entanglements. Lord 
Beaverbrook’s policy of isolation has the merit of being-clear and 
decisive, and if followed it would remove from us the reproach 
levelled by Continental countries that we always sit on the 
fence until the eleventh hour. On the other hand, our commit- 
ments under the Locarno and other Treaties are now of a most 
indefinite order, and it is true that, as Lord Beaverbrook con- 
tends, these Treaties have been in spirit and even in letter 
violated by the Continental parties most concerned with them. 
There is further the point that what has happened in Japan, 
Austria and elsewhere seems to indicate that ‘going to war’ may 
not in future be such a clear-cut episode as it has been in the 
past. The wars of the future may begin without declaration and 
pretty certainly under the most obscure and muddled circum- 
stances. Whatever her treaty commitments may be, Britain will 
then still have to decide how to interpret those commitments, 
and we shall have all over again the same indecision, weighing 
up of an (ill-formed) public opinion, and so forth. 

Taking these factors into account, there are today many who 
like myself are keen pacifists and former supporters of the 
League of Nations who believe that Britain could now do best 
service to the cause of world peace by withdrawing from the 
hopeless morass of European politics and definitely committing 
herself to the position that she will interfere with no one’s affairs 
provided she herself is not interfered with. As a corollary to this, 
however, I suggest to Lord Beaverbrook that he should con- 
sider whether his plan of using the British Commonwealth of 
Nations as a foundation for the security of future world peace 
would not be more effective if it was treated as a substitute for 
the League of Nations, 7.e., the doors of that Commonwealth 
were thrown open to suitable candidates for admission who 
wished to place themselves under the gis of this powerful force 
for world peace. The Scandinavian countries and some others 
with whom we have never had any difficulty in getting on might 
be considered in this connection. 


Melton Mowbray EDWARD PITT-ARKWRIGHT 


One cannot help being impressed by Sir Norman Angell’s 
masterly analysis of the international situation and his irrefut- 
able plans for effective defence. Efforts along these lines have, 
however, so far proved abortive and the key to the solution is 
surely the munitions trade with its callous disregard for the 
lives and welfare of innocent millions. 

_ Is it too bold to suggest that the many indefatigable organ- 
isations pledged to work for Peace should unite and press the 
Governments of the world by every legitimate means to insti- 
tute enquiries similar to the one recently conducted in the 
United States, which exposed this sinister cancer of international 
trade? I am credibly informed that it was largely through the 
tenacious efforts of voluntary organisations in America that the 
Senate was persuaded to take the action which has met with such 
widespread approval. Few would doubt the existence of 
‘patriotic’ profiteers in this and other countries, and now is the 
moment to unmask their practices. 

National Liberal Club, S.W.1 


Mr. Aldous Huxley points out that the percentage of suicides 
is higher in peace than in war, inferring that life for the non- 
combatant is actually more pleasing in time of war than in peace, 
He explains that one of the reasons for this enhancement of the 
value of life in war-time is the fact that war strengthens the ties 
that bind the individual to the group. 

Apparently it has not occurred to Mr. Huxley that a funda- 
mental requirement for the contentment or happiness of any 
normal person is a job of work, and that nothing will more 
quickly drive a man to suicide than. aes that, in fact, 


BriAN LEIGHTON 


(as in the last war) there is a job for all non-combatants when 
war breaks out, often with high wages. Ninety per cent. of the 
suicides among working-class people today are directly or in- 
directly due to poverty or unemployment, and not to any lack 
of herd instinct, — 


Liverpool T. L. ANTHEM ~~ 


In his talk in the ‘Causes of War’ series I was pleased to hear 
Mr. Aldous Huxley draw attention to the part.played by the 
Press. The modern screaming advertisement sheet is quite a 
different proposition from the studied contributions. of tradi- 
tional journalism, and it is a disgrace to civilisation that ‘busi- ~ 
ness-men’ proprietors and editors should be allowed to use 
distorted news to draw- attention to their publications. The 
reasoning power of man is still very elementary and the mass 
hysteria which leads to war can be generated at the universal 
breakfast table. 
Doncaster FLL 


Care of the Mentally Unfit 


What proof has Mr. White that there really is a vast difference 
between mental and physical disease? It seems strange to me 
that disease of the brain should cgme in a special category 
merely because one of its main symptoms is an alteration in the 
personality of the patient. There are many physical diseases 
that can give rise to mental disease and I suggest that in all 
probability many mental disorders of unknown origin are really 
due to physical’ diseases that have not yet been discovered. To 
me one of the main reasons for the failure to improve upon the 
treatment of mental disease is the fact that in the past it has 
always been approached in a different way from other diseases; 
and I see no reason why such remarkable discoveries as that of 
the deficiency of a vitamin being the cause of rickets should not 
also be made in the case of mental disease. Mr. White also 
comments upon my apparent confusion between early mental 
disease and ‘mental defectives’. I must apologise for having 
misused the latter term and state that the treatment of the 
defectives he describes is now undertaken in special hospitals 
with admirable results and that my previous argument naturally 
did not apply to them. 

With regard to the stigma of certification, I would say ‘that 
the public do not seem to realise that whether a mental patient 
is certified or not, he is still suffering from a disorder of the 
mind; and that this stigma is entirely due to the unfortunate, 
but perhaps natural, attitude they adopt towards certification, ° 

Brook Green H. STEPHEN PASMORE 


On Intelligence 
Might I suggest that Lord Raglan’s definition of intelligence 
as ‘the capacity for absorbing new ideas’ would be more apt if 
expressed as ‘the capacity of giving effect to new ideas’. A rat 
might absorb a new idea, without putting it intelligently into 
effect. 
Aberdeen 


‘Man of Aran’ 
Even Tue LIsTENER occasionally provides me with unpleasant 
surprises, but never have I beenso completely overcome as when 
I read Mr. Alistair Cooke’s remarks on ‘Man of Aran’, That ‘two 
men straight from Aran’ who ‘had never-before seen a moving 
picture’ wete amused, is a matter of relative unimportance: side __ 
by side with this I would like to hear the remarks ofa Dorsetshire 
labourer on‘Tess of the d’Urbervilles’! Mr: Robert Flaherty was 
making a film, not advertising the Aran Islands asa health © 
resort. Then ‘granting that it is a film for boys’: am Ito infer — 
from this that it is a film of the quality of, say, “Felgen of the — 
Apes’, or did Mr. Cooke make this remark because of the — sie 
subject-matter? Pee 
The pedant may find the Sucrarn eee of the fons ep. 
boggled, but how else could Mr. Flaherty have gat eS 
turmoil of the fight? This is a subtlety. which your critic 
have missed, for I personally never found events diffic 
follow. One word explains the film, and that word Me, 


ERNEST A. BANNISTER 
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cee iniok carehal to fe ere perhtigs t it is taboo i in film- 


~ Sreitce circles—i.e., sensibility. It is this sensibility, perhaps not 


_too easily definable, which unifies the film and gives it dramatic 
intensity without the vulgar use of an exciting ‘story’. Certainly 
the boy fishing gave me an esthetic thrill, the equal of which I 
have yet to experience inside a cinema. ‘Man of Aran’ is to be 
regarded as a film-poem, to be approached only in one way— 
with intellectual humility. 

_ Jersey : 


‘The England of Charles IT’ 


V. AHIER 


I feel that I must protest against the grossly unfair insinuation 


of your reviewer that my book, The England of Charles II, is 


_ concerned almost entirely with the life of the governing class. 


‘Ordinary people for Mr. Bryant’, he says, ‘means the landed 


gentry and their connections’. 


_ I will take one example. In the ten pages of my brief sketch 
that I was able to devote to the subject of local government, 
three sentences only deal with the Justice of the Peace and the 
great county officers. The rest is entirely concerned with the part 
played in national administration by those who were what your 
reviewer calls ‘peasants’. Speaking of the Universities in that 
age, I see that I wrote: ‘The taint of snobbery which was soon to 
transform the national dividing lines from perpendicular and 
local to horizontal and class was already beginning to poison the 
University air’. I hate these distinctions of which the sheltered 
intelligentsia of our age is so busily and uneasily aware. Had 
your reviewer been able to spare the time for a more leisurely 
reading of my pages he would have found in them repeated 
evidence of the strength of that feeling. 
London, S.W.3 


Misquotations 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton in his interesting review of Marlborough 

and Sir Richard Steele has misquoted both Goldsmith and 

Burke. Goldsmith wrote: ‘Princes and lords may flourish or may 

fade... . But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride’. Burke 

wrote: ‘But the age of chivalry is gone’. 
Burton-on-Trent 


ARTHUR BRYANT 


W.H. Rospinson 


Questions to Sir James Jeans 
Sir James Jeans in a recent broadcast stated: 

At one time a number of astronomers believed they could see 
Straight markings on. the surface of Mars, and were inclined to 
interpret these as canals—or, if not as canals, as belts of vegetation 
lining the sides of canals. But these markings cannot be seen in 
the large telescope of today and neither do they appear in photographs. 
And yet Dr. V...M. Slipher of the Lowell Observatory at Flag- 
staff, near Arizona, in his discourse entitled ‘Planet Studies at 
the Lowell Observatory’, delivered at the Royal Institution on 
May 19, 1933 (extract printed in Nature dated January 6, 1934, 
page 10), stated: 

While there is room for difference of opinion as to the interpreta- 
tion of the canals of Mars, their existence as true markings on the 
planet has been clearly established for they have been photographed, 


and have been seen by all skilled observers who observe the planet 
with powerful instruments. 


I should be greatly interested to know which of these two 
gentlemen is right. 
' Bexley Heath 


Is Mr. H. T. Heywood’s correction of the corrector of Sir 
James Jeans correct? If the height of the barometer is thirty 
inches, says Mr. Heywood, the weight of the atmosphere is 
equal to the weight of a lake of raging 30 inches deep. Accord- 
ingly, if the barometer falls to 29} 
atmosphere is also equal to the weight of,a lake of mercury 293 
inches deep. 

‘Consider a small closed bottle containing about one ten- 


RALPH STRANGER 


Recsenaeh of a pound of air at a pressure, say, of 30 inches of 


mercury. Then the pressure on the inside of the base of the 
bottle will be the same as that which would be produced by 
the mercury at the bottom of a bottle of mercury 30 inches 


_ deep. But, for bottles with the same area of base, the weight of 
the mercury would be many thousand times the weight of the 


air enclosed. Let the pressure within the bottle be now increased, 
_ by an increase of temperature, say, to 60 inches of mercury. 


2 ‘Then, from the point of view of pressure, the depth of the 


equivalent bottle of mercury is 60 inches and the weight of the 
y contained is still greater than the weight of air in the 
le. This illustration is ‘not, of course; strictly analogous to 
: se of the atmosphere, ‘but it shows the main difference 


inches, the weight of the - 


Romanesque 
Can Mr. Renshaw ‘suggest an alternative to the word 
‘Romanesque’ of which he complains? It is clearly necessary to 
have some general adjective to describe the architecture to 
which it is applied; the old terms ‘Saxon’ and ‘Norman’ serve 
well enough to divide the period in this country, but some word 
is wanted which will include contemporary work abroad. 
‘Romanesque’ seems to be the only word at present in use which 
will serve that purpose, and I hope that its increasing application 
is the beginning of a reform in such labels which will lead before 
long to the abolition of such expressions as ‘Early English’. It 
is hard to see what is really wrong with ‘Romanesque’; it is not a 
matter of importance if the French find it funny because it 
means something else in their language, and it does not seem 
necessary for us to go to France for our architectural terms. In 
any case it is better to call a ‘Norman’ castle ‘Romariesque’ (or 
even ‘romanesque’) than ‘roman’, 
Harrogate 


KENNETH E. NELSON 


Building Design 

May I correct an excusable misprint in my letter in THe List- 
ENER of October 31, and at the same time draw attention to two 
notable and, I think, relevant utterances which have appeared in 
print since it was written? What I actually suggested was that a 
ferro-concrete house with a flat roof might be the object of ‘a 
rational aversion’, though it may well be that such a building is 
also objectionable from a national point of view. There is really 
no reason to: suppose that a go-ahead architect has a monopoly of 
commonsense; whether he has as much as other people no doubt 
depends on where heis going to. In THE LISTENER of October 31, 
Lord Raglan defines intelligence as ‘the capacity for ab- 
sorbing new ideas’, and he would probably agree that it is im~ 
possible to absorb a new idea properly- without digesting it. 
Digestion implies discrimination, but too.often the go-ahead 
architect fails to discriminate; he swallows the mechanical 
theory without thoroughly absorbing it, and the crude result, as 
it appears in his work, compares unfavourably with such essen- 
tially modern, but not ultra-modern, buildings as the Battersea 
Power Station and the new Cambridge Library. The other say- 
ing has a more direct bearing on the subject of the letter in ques- 
tion. The words in which Sir Edwin Lutyens advocated a 
‘tutored illiteracy’ in his address to the Incorporated Association 
of Architects and Surveyors—‘I am absolutely convinced that 
the more illiterate the artist the greater and more sincere his 
work’—would seem to confirm the opinion that the authors of 
the letter from the R.I.B.A. to the Secretaries of Panels were un~ 
fortunate in their choice of adjectives. 


Ashford P. A. RICE 


Tobacco from Nyasaland 


In your leading article on ‘Opening Up Africa’, November 7, 
you state that Nyasaland ‘sends here a small amount of tobacco’. 
Nyasaland is the leading Empire producer of tobacco, and has 
exported between ten and fifteen million pounds in each of the 
last seven years. Roughly speaking, one ounce out of every 
pound of tobacco smoked in Britain comes from Nyasaland. 
Caterham Valley F. H. MELLAND 


Poverty in Plenty 


Surely all trade is the exchange of services for services, but 
since the War all services offered are not exchanged, even after 
they have been turned into goods. This is partly because for 
the last few years something like half of the wider or inter- 
national exchanges, which are the most advantageous and 
profitable to the consumer, have been stopped by import 
duties at every port in the world; and partly because those who 
render the services of producing manufactured goods have 
been enabled, by reason of the scarcity of labour during the 
War and of other circumstances, to hold out for roughly double 
remuneration per hour, while those with whom they largely 
exchange, who render the services of producing primary 
products in every part of the world, have been forced by com- 
petition to accept lower remuneration. Under these circum- 
stances it is impossible for the ryots of India, for instance, to 
continue to exchange their labours on the pre-War scale with 
the cotton workers in Lancashire. But Mr. J. A. Hobson tells 
us that the notion, that under-consumption is due to lack of 
purchasing power is wrong. He attributes this cessation of 
trading and its result of unemployment to over-saving, which, 
he says, has created too much capital equipment. But he also 
goes on to say, ‘Good times tend to over-stimulate saving, while 


ower than is needed for a- pro- 

i unity’. Does he suggest that we have had good 
ape ee lately? The only proof he puts forward of excessive 
ie ape: Saving is the increase in bank deposits. But have not these 
+ Ales resulted from very great inflation of credit? He has three policies 
Ay Lay Me _ to mitigate mal-distribution: (1) Regulation of wages in an 
of Ge 
Poe ae 


creased doles to unemployed and partly employed workers; 


me : Should We Disarm? 


: , (Continued from page 805) 


ree of human nature. You tell me now that this was an unfair 
__way of putting it, and that what the City-clerk and the jobbing 
gardener and the young poet and the ploughboy and the boy 
fresh from school would really have been fighting for, was to 
_ prevent “a barrier of French influence in Northern Africa cutting 
across a sphere of British influence’. And, you see, it just doesn’t 
. mean anything at all. Ordinary men don’t fight for things like 
_____ that.’ Even the swamp makes a more human appeal to them. 
a? Spheres and barriers of influence are just ideas with which poli- 
# “ticians play. The importance which they have assumed for the 
oe. é players is tremendous but conventional—just as the importance 
Sit _ which the loss of a bishop has for a chess-player is tremendous 
Sie! but conventional. That is to say, a bishop (I mean a wooden or 
ee on ivory bishop) has a value, only because it is agreed that it shall 
: have a value, and the values of the things which statesmen go to 
eee war about are as artificial as that. 
ia ir _ As. you say, the common man leaves it to the statesman, both 
ve BE to discover what his real need is, and to suggest a solution. If 
rae Mussolini discovers that the real need of Italy is expansion, and 
_-—s decides that this can best be obtained by war, doubtless he will 
ite have the support of his trusting fellow-countrymen. But it is 
equally true to say that, if Mussolini were to discover that the 
real need of Italy was liberty of thought and speech, and that 
> these things flourished best in a peaceful world, then also he 
Fri would have the support of his fellow-countrymen. Naturally, if 
a Dictator thinks that war is the solution of his country’s diffi- 
culties, he will order ‘War’, just as a doctor, who thinks that an 
operation is the solution of his patient’s difficulties, will order an 
operation. In a sense, each, being what he is, has had the solu- 
tion forced on him. But if a bone-setter tries to persuade the 
doctor that manipulation is a-better cure than operation, it is 
ridiculous for the doctor to reply, ‘My dear il I can vt help 
myself. My patient insists On an operation’, 
- Now I said in my book that if a statesman were Seavintea a 
; his own immediate death on the declaration of war, then war 
-_ would not seem to him the best solution for his country. Well, 
every year my gardener and I have a discussion about the lawn- 
mower. He has to push it; I have to pay for it. It may be only a 
____ coincidence, but he always thinks that we want a new one, and I 
always think that we can carry on a bit longer with the old one. 
And I have no doubt whatever, that if I-had to push it and he 
had to pay for it, our opinions would undergo a quite genuine 
» change. In the same way I should expect, in the circumstances 
I suggest, a quite genuine change in the whole attitude to war of 
_---_—s the great statesmen of Europe. As Dr. Johnson said: ‘It clarifies 
! the mind wonderfully to know that one is going to be hanged’. 
You see, my theme all through the book was that war was an 
unreal convention, and that we have got to clarify our minds 
about it. All the fine phrases we use about war, all our generalisa- 
tions and assumptions, are just traditional lumber which we 


a have taken over, generation after generation, from our prede- 


cessors: tenants’ fixtures; old bell-ropes and gas-fittings which 
‘went with the house’ once, and which we are too lazy to replace. 
That is why I think that I am living in a more real world than 
you; because I realise that war between groups of nations with 
bombs and germs and poison gas is not the same as a war of a 
thousand a side with bows and arrows. 

Two thousand years ago the only way in which Roman culture 
could be spread was by conquest and occupation. That, how- 
ever, was before printing was invented, or the uses of steam 


aeroplanes, do let us admit the presence of books and news- 
papers, and the possibility of travel. America has never con- 
quered England, but there are plenty of traces of American 
culture (if culture is the word I want) to be found in England 
today. English ideas have not established themselves in Germany 
as the result of the last war, but what we are proud to call the 
_ ‘English sporting spirit’ has impressed itself on the whole world 
_ in the last few years throx ‘gh the medium of international games. 
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_ upward direction by Government action; (2) Doles and in-. 


discovered. Even if we can’t adapt our minds to wireless and 


() away taxation upon hose who ‘have saved 0 
capital and upon those who render the more rare and val ble 
services, so as to provide funds for the second policy. a 
I suggest that all three policies are already helping to increase 
unemployment and the want of that balance in the economic — 
conditions which used to exist under the freer condittoais of 
the past. os % s 
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In these days culture doesn’t have to wait on conquest, nor : 
does conquest ensure it. 2 
And, by the way, what is the culture or type which Bogland 
is to expand or express by war? When England fights, she fights * 
as the British Empire. But the British Empire is not a nation: 
she is a bundle of races. Are we expressing and expanding the im 
English type, the Canadian type, the Scottish type, the Welsh 
type, the Indian or West Indian type, or the South African 
Dutch type? And if all these different types and races can live 
peaceably together, then the nations which goto make up Europe 
can live peaceably together; by which I mean, that they will not 
have surrendered anything of value if they agree to do so. A 
Scotsman has surrendered nothing of his ardent love-of-countty 
and pride-of-country in consenting to live peaceably with Eng- 
land, and a German need surrender nothing of his ardent love- 
of-country and pride-of-country i in consenting to He peaceably é 
with the rest of the worid 
To conceive a world at peace it isn’t necessary to see no 
difference in value between different races, or to love them all 
equally. It’s natural and right that a Yorkshireman should think 
more of Yorkshire than of Lancashire; but higher than loyalty __ 
td Yorkshire he puts loyalty to England—of which Lancashire ? 
is part. If I put—as I do put—the cause of humanity above the 
cause of England, it doesn’t mean that I have the same feeling 
for other countries as I have for my own. The cause of humanity! _ 
As you say, I don’t like human sacrifices. (You, it seems, are 
prepared to accept one form of sacrifice in order to avoid © 
another.) As I understand your argument, it goes like this: 
Women ought to employ their natural function by having as | 
many children as possible, but if they did this, and there were 
no wars, England would be over-populated. Therefore we must __ 
have wars, so that we can kill off the surplus children. And you 
seem genuinely distressed that women don’t want to go through 
the sickness and discomfort and ‘anguish of bearing children, 
in order that patriots, anxious to preserve the type, can arrange a 
for suitable numbers of them to”be gassed and blown to pieces, 
Apart from anything else, it seems a funny wey of pecoaryiae va 
the type. ita 
And then there’s another argument of yours | eis I. ey: edt 
follow. Your main argument, in fact. You say that history shows ae 
war to be the best solution, and the only solution, of inter- 
national problems—obviously much better than arbitration. 
And a minute before you were rebuking the: -pacifist for wishing 
to stabilise the present state of the world ‘with all its glaring 
inequalities’. Those were your own words: ‘its ‘glaring i ine- — 
qualities’-—and brought about how? Obviously by war. As the 
late Chief of Staff—hardly a pacifist—Sir William Robertson, 
said: ‘War profits nobody but the profiteers, and never settles 
anything’. To which I will add that its only fruitful achievement 
is to sow the seeds of the next war; a war to rectify the ‘glaring Re 
inequalities’ resulting from the last war by Pigk ciffeaanes _ 
and still more glaring, inequalities, += 
War settles nothing. Even if war-ability were the best test of i 
a nation’s fitness to expand (which it isn’t), evenifthe expansion ~— 
of a nation were of more importance than truth and honour and 
beauty and the ‘simple joys of simple people (which it isn’t), 
why, even then, in these days of alliances, war can’t settle any- 
thing. Or do you think that Germany, who lost the last war, 
was less fitted to expand than Portugal, who won it?  , 
- The trouble is that so many people object. to disarmament; . 
cindenin what you call the lunacy of a race for armaments; and _ 
think that the solution is that their own country only should be 
armed, An excellent solution, but, to use seas own words, is 
applies to an utterly unreal world, Peet oes. a 
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cannot believe’ tat you a are as peieecnieed as you maintain, 
- therefore, I think, you do an injustice to the average 
; patriotic. ‘statesman by projecting this false idea of your self- 
centred personality upon him. In spite of your entertaining 
_ example about the lawn-mower and your gardener, I am still 
~ convinced that the patriotic statesman would always place, and 
ie has always placed, his country’s interests before his own life. 
_ Napoleon, Cesar, Charles I, all faced death again and again 
_ for what they conceived to be their country’s good: if Charles I 
a had wished, he could at the last moment have saved his head 
by betraying what he thought was a precious stake in the 
_ country. So that I still entirely disagree that a routine practice 
of beheading statesmen on a declaration of war would necessarily 
make any difference whatsoever, unless one were dealing with 
degenerates to whom nothing is, more important than their 
eesonal survival. 
_As to your remarks about i tarie: I believe that a healthy 
_ nation has to spread itself whether it wants to or not, but there 
is no conscious desire on the part of the individual that it should 
do so. The individual of the nation, by living a normal life, 
creates the problem of expansion which the statesman settles as 
‘best he can. It is easy to make this natural dynamic force appear 
ridiculous by supposing that every individual desires to spread 
the national type. But this is not what actually happens. And I 
_ repeat that even ‘if one nation desires to draw in its horns you 
4 cannot make every nation do so. The fact that births are now 
being subsidised in teeters France and pet is a proof 
3 of this. be 
=) '¥Youtry to ferrity: me and others by stressing the hocfors of 
bombs, germs and poison gas, and by exalting the bows and 
: __ arrows of a thousand years ago. But you seem to forget that the 
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~ most horrible and bloodcurdling feature of the last war was by 
: no means the effect of modern war machinery, but the hand- 
_ to-hand knifing that went on in the trenches—the knife being 
.. almost. the oldest weapon of man. Secondly, though I do not 
minimise the horror of bombs, germs and poison gas, I remind 
. you that an alert nation will defend itself against such means of 
» _ warfare, and must retaliate in kind. Almost every age in history 
has been faced by the novelty of certain arms, without, however, 
having been deterred from a trial of ‘strength to Preserve its 
_ freedom and independence. 

‘As to your point about the British Empire and its multi- 
eevee of types, you will not quarrel with me when I say that in 
that multiplicity of types the English are surely dominant. And 
if the British Empire can, as you rightly say, fight as a bundle of 
~ types, and not as one type, it is because there is nothing which 

Rs seriously conflicts with the aims and destiny of the dominating 
: ‘type. But in the rest of this world the Englishman is not the 
_ dominant type, and his interests may, and often do, come into 
; conflict with those of other nations. Therefore, the congeries of 
_ types in the British Empire acting in unison cannot be com- 

2 pared with the congeries of types in the world. 
~~ On the question of women and childbirth, I maintain that 
ei ses healthy conditions prevail you might just as well try to 
_ stop humanity from eating as to stop them from multiplying, no 
_ matter how much you may prophesy death by gas, bombs and 
germs for their children. It is because we have to consider that 
other peoples may not think as you think in this matter that I 
egard it as dangerous and craven to disarm. I admit that we are 
; apied today with exporting commodities than man 
‘But es for the setoent; we are more Lope pra about 
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. power, I do not think many sensible women would hesitate. pe 
- With regard to your point about glaring inequalities having 


10" 
~ nation or all of whom are to ‘becbine the chattels of a 


been the result of war, the reply i is, of course, that this is largely ~ 


’ true. But then the whole of life is full of glaring inequalities, and | 


-no amount of argument will set that right. “You say war settles 


‘ - Aéthing: But what is ever settled in this world of flux and 
change? What one generation settles, the next may unsettle, and 
aman may preserve, lose, or pawn his birthright. Who knows but Sa 
yy What pacificism itself i is but a phase? I think it is. In any case we > 


cannot hope to impose your view of the matter on the next 


generation. 


obo) any case, imperfect as armaments may be, they ai are ihe only 
solution in an imperfect world, the very natural forces of which, 
whether you like it or not, are e bound to create eee p< ; 


age nations. 


Mr. M ine Replies 


THE TROUBLE Is that you and I are living in different centuries. 
~ When I talk of disarmament, I am not thinking of the Battle of 


Marathon but of the next war. War is no longer an attack on an 


antagonistic nation; it is an attack on humanity. There are people 


in this country who scoff at the League of Nations. It would be © 
just as sensible for your right arm to scoff at Captain Ludovici; to 
claim proudly its independence of the heart which gives it blood, 
and the brain which directs its to express its dexterity by cutting 
an artery in that extremely sinister left arm, which is somuchless — 
fit to survive. The world has become a League of Nations in spite © 
of itself. It isa League of Nations now. All the great problems of © 
today, whether problems of trade, of money, of armaments, or of - 
scientific development, are world problems. And so, when each 
one of us is asked—as he will be asked in the Peace Ballot—if he 
wants England to remain a member of the League of Nations, 
what he is really being asked is simply this: ‘England’s life is 


bound up in the life of other nations—do you wish her to take a 


share in the direction of that life?’ 
And in all the other questions which we are asked, let us als 
ways remember that we’re talking about modern war and modern 


armaments, and trying to solve modern problems. »- | Bie 


If the B.B.C. had been a little less modern, and you and I had 
belonged to an earlier generation, probably we shouldn’t have - 


- been debating about this at all. We should have been discussing 
the necessity of Slavery i in the interests of prosperity, of the rack 


in the interests of justice, or of the stake in the interests of true 
religion. You would have defended these things with skilful 
reference to the history of the past, and any arguments against 
them would have seemed to you fantastic and visionary. Many 
of our listeners would have agreed with you. But I think that if 
they had realised that the very next burning of a heretic would 
have set fire to and destroyed their City of London, this at least 
would have seemed to them a real fact in a real world. - 

‘So I shall now read to Se eae to them—three forecasts of 
the next war. 


Marshal Foch: ‘The next war will be a world war. Almost - ~ 


every country will take part in it, and the combatants will in- 
clude not only the manhood but the women and children of each 
nation’. 

Lord Cecil: ‘It is no exaggeration to say, with Mr. Baldwin 
that the next war will mean the destruction of our civilisation. 
Yet to that catastrophe we are steadily moving’. 

And on this, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, perhaps the most famous 
living war correspondent, comments: “There can be no doubt of 
the destruction. In the war to which our Governments are moving, 
allthe greatest and most beautiful cities of Europe and this country 
will be shattered and burnt; all the treasures of art and liter- 
ature will be consumed; most of the machinery crushed to ruins; 
most of the food supply reduced to desert waste; women and 
children killed by hundreds and thousands; and men, young and 
old, by millions. Let us not deceive ourselves. All authorities 
agree that this is the catastrophe to which we are steadily mov- 


ing’. 


Well, then, which is it to be? Arbitration or Armaments? A 
new and active insistence on Peace, or the old passive drift into 
War? There can be no neutrals. As individuals we must take one 
side or the other: as a nation we must make our own stand for - 


humanity, whatever the cost to our pride, or even to what is 


called our security. Those who are not woomprasnibiie 


peace are against it. 
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‘Books and cAuthors 


Revolutionists and Revivalists of the 19th Century 


Maximilien Robespierre. By Reginald Somerset Ward. Macmillan. 18s. 
The Rossettis and their Circle. By Frances Winwar. Hurst and Blackett. 15s. 
The Wilfrid Wards and the Transition. Vol. I. By Maisie Ward. Sheed and Ward. 15s. 


Dostoievsky. By Nicholas Berdyaey. Sheed and Ward. 6s. 


Reviewed by G. K. CHESTERTON 


SPOKE last about some books illustrating the eighteenth 
century: I propose to speak now of some which similarly 
illustrate the nineteenth century. And I shall begin with a 
very good book on Robespierre, because he very specially 
regarded the end of the eighteenth century as the beginning of 
the nineteenth. The book is Maximilien Robespierre, by Reginald 
Somerset Ward. . 
It.is a huge relief to read a biographer who understands that 


Robespierre was not, as is commonly supposed, a waxwork in- 


the Chamber of Horrors: and the real thing to be said against 


_ him is that there was an enormous amount to be said for him; 


and he said it. He was not a monster, but a man and a bore. But 
this biographer really rises to the height of the high enthusiasms 
that inspired him; and is therefore really able to measure his 


. fall from such a height. He says many really penetrating things; 


as that the real weakness in Robespierre’s humanitarian religion 
is always spiritual pride. But I take this book first because of a 
general historical truth generally neglected. It is this: that the 
man who thinks he is at the beginning of an epoch is almost 
always at the end of that epoch. It has taken the whole epoch 
to convince him of what he really means to do; then he dies and 
his son generally goes off and does something quite different. 
Thus, Mr. Kipling, in the Imperialistic time, talked as if 
England was now beginning to expand to the ends of the earth. 
In fact, it was the end, not of the earth, but of the expansion. 
When the Empire was really expanding, nobody even called it 
an Empire. Clive did not talk about painting the map red, even 
the dullest Indian-red, when he was actually absorbing India. 
Wolfe never talked about thinking in continents, when he was 


‘really capturing half a continent. He talked about Mr. Gray’s 


elegant verses on the grave—a much more gentlemanly subject. 
Nobody had a theory of expansion till we had left off expanding. 

In the same way, Robespierre certainly thought he was at the 
beginning of a new world, Republican in politics, Stoical in 
morals, Deist in religion. What followed was everything else 
except what Robespierre thought would follow; materialism 
and mysticism, scepticism and neo-Catholicism. I remember 
that Mr. Belloc’s old book on Robespierre brought out this 
point about being a founder, or the first man of a new world, in 


‘connection with that Feast of the Supreme Being, when 


Robespierre in a sky-blue coat carried stalks of corn. Those 
men really thought they were in the dawn of time; a primitive 


: pernle listening to a prophet proclaiming his simple virtue and 


s single God. If it really had been the beginning of things, 
it would not have been so bad a beginning. Only. Mr. Belloc 


‘ added, opening a new paragraph, ‘But in the face of their mum- 


mery stood Notre Dame’. 

You will forgive the quotation; because Notre Dame in Paris 
did really figure, and figure in a very curious way, of which 
Robespierre never dreamed, in the age that was to follow. Notre 
Dame de Paris is the name of a novel by a great French novelist 
who was essentially a French Revolutionist; a Republican in 
revolt against priesthood and the past, in many ways more anti- 
clerical than Robespierre. He was Victor Hugo; and a-symbol 
summing up all I mean to say about the strange turn of the 
nineteenth century. Hugo wrote about a Gothic church and 
revelled in the Gothic while reviling the Church. That alone 
would have seemed incomprehensible to Robespierre and the 
Revolutionists, who were fixed and frozen on to the. Classical, 
and thought the Gothic barbaric. Why did the chief poet of their 
political ideal rebel against their classical taste? What had hap- 
pened? What had happened was the Romantic Movement; and 
if you want to be soaked in the stuff and smell of it, you should 
read the excellent book called The Rossettis and their Circle, b 
Frances Winwar, for it reveals vividly a fact often neglected. 


The nineteenth century brought to perfection many bad 
things; the banking system, machinery, the Monist philosophy. 


' But it did bring back one freer and fresher thing: the Middle 


Ages. Unfortunately, it stumbled into the middle of the Middle 
Ages; it did not go back to the beginning or to the basis. Just 
as the French Revolutionist in religion was the last Deist, so in 


art he was the last Classicist. But the Romantics rushed back 


one of the two or three. greatest novelists of 


to medizval art, and never even noticed medizval philosophy. 


The history of the Pre-Raphaelites here described is a history 


.of men trying to make a short cut to mystical visions without 
_really believing in mysticism. Naturally, the short cut was really 


a very long and weary wandering. The great name of Dante 


Gabriel Rossetti is. symbolic;-for it is harder than he thought to — 


imitate Dante with no belief in Gabriel. Thus the lives of all 
these men are tragedies; except Morris and Madox Brown, 


-as I think, the most honest man and most virile artist of the lot. 


Swinburne was a lunatic but always a gentleman; Ruskin was a 
medizvalist but always a Nonconformist. But they were all 
lunatics in one rather curious sense. It may seem hard to say 
they were half-witted; but they were trying to revive half a 
culture without the other half. The Jacobins looked back to the 


pagan republics; but they did know there had been pagan 


philosophers. The medizvalists looked back to the medizyal 


-craftsmen; but they never knew that there had been medizval 


philosophers. This gives something lopsided to all their lives 
which will be found more interesting if we balance it with 


-another good book about the other side, the first volume of 


The Wilfrid Wards and the Transition. 


For the men who came out of the Oxford Movement were ~ 


exactly the opposite. They thought, if possible, rather too much 
about theological theory, and hardly realised enough how much 
poetic colour and artistic freedom had come back with the 
medizval revival. They did not realise how very medieval the 


. Victorian Age had become. Thus, in the Rossetti book there is 


much about Millais, the fashionable, almost forgotten, painter. 
The most interesting, indeed the only interesting Millais pic- 
tures, are those of his Pre-Raphaelite period. Nobody has 
noticed enough that the most interesting poems of Tennyson 
were those of dis Pre-Raphaelite period: ‘The Lady of Shalott’ 
and ‘Saint Agnes’ Eve’; and so on. Now Tennyson and Wilfrid 
Ward’s father were neighbours and friends in the Isle of Wight 
but I doubt whether Ward-bothered any more about Tenny- 
son’s medievalism than Tennyson did about Ward’s doctrinal- 
ism. Anyhow, putting aside what is theological, there is a word 
to say about what is logical. 

In this book on Wilfrid Ward, we have a strong sense of 
something constructed on foundations; as we have in. mathe- 
matics. That was what was lacking in the zsthetes and their 
zesthetics. The man of the Oxford Movement was nearer his 
end at the end; if the end was not Oxford. Now the Pre- 
Raphaelites were eminently illogical. Old Ward wanting a 


Papal Bull on his breakfast-table was a fantastic climax. But. 


Rossetti burying his poems with his wife and then digging them 
up again was an anti-climax. Newman, after a certain stage, did 
want to go to Rome. But Swinburne never wanted to go to 
Putney. People forget the meaning of the word ‘edification’; it 


“means building something; and the philosophers did build 
‘something; while the artists only built half of something and - 


then knocked it down again. 


Compared with that, he cares 


century, And he cared for nothing but Christ who had ma¢ 
free, 1a worth thinking abaues cares = 


ES Ai htee we = have’ Bes content to 5 of the first, and 
ace a iad flees to the euaty tomes of AL and 


nas we find Professor Foaic who occupies ; the chair of 
vanish at Dublin University, reverting with unconcealed gusto 
the earlier manner associated with Gautier, Borrow, Mérimée 
their thousand-and-one imitators. From three-quarters of 
t volume we have little to learn. They are taken up witha 
tuppence-coloured account of Professor Starkie’s travels on 


ard and lodging by playing the fiddle and passing round 
; e hat. A good deal of information derived mostly from 
=. written sources is crowded into these pages of (one would 
imagine) largely fictitious conversations and adventures. But of 
__ Straightforward description, whether of places or of general 
_ conditions, there is infinitely less than we should like to hear at 
a time when Spain, whether for better or for ere is. gees. 
pees history. © ‘ 

When Professor Starkie neetaeg Madrid the de improves. 
ei a have never seen’, he writes, ‘such passionate interest in 
politics displayed by: any people as by post-revolutionary 
~ Madrid. The difficulty of ‘governing such a people does not lie 

‘ ‘in their apathetic but in their passionate attitude towards 

_ politics. Every Spaniard is a Satanic rebel and only rarely is it 
_ possible to persuade him to combine with others towards a 
common policy’. Another passage affords an interesting com- 

_ mentary on the broadcast talk by Senor Antonio Pastor on 

“What Spain is Reading’, printed in these pages on July 11 last. 
4 ‘If one believed the Madrid bookstalls, the man-in-the-street 
must have ceased to read yellow-backed fiction and given 
_ himself up to economics, sociology and religion. Later on in the 
night, however, from midnight on to half-past one, I noticed 

that the serious books on the sciences disappeared from the 
stalls, to be replaced by strange booklets of various series called 
a _ “passionate novels”, “novels of the night’, “collection Frufru’’. 

-“picaresque novels”. Pornography must be a special art in Spain. 
b .... If the rest of the book contained as much interesting 
observation as the last three chapters, it would be easier to 
af ‘Fecommend it to eel of serious literature. 


: The Naval Wears of Admiral Sir Roger eres 
: 1910-15. Thornton Butterworth. 21s. : 

This is an interesting book written in a vivid personal note. 
= The writer when a young Captain just avoided a collision with 


the masterful personality of Sir John Fisher, then First Sea 
Lord, but survived to become Inspecting Captain of Sub- 
marines, and was in that service when the War broke out. At 
4 Doggerbank on January 24, 1915, he received an Admiralty 
signal late and was far away from the Bight, to his bitter dis- 
: appointment and incidentally to his salvation, for it may be 
% doubted if the little destroyer, Lurcher, would have survived 
ps an encounter with Hipper’ s heavy pack. ~ 
. 


mare LO “Tenedos we come’—Commodore Keyes went as Chief 
___ of the Staff to the Vice-Admiral in the squadron preparing to 
force the Dardanelles, and the book becomes an apologia on 
this theme. It evidently became a sort of purgatory to Commo- 

- dore Keyes to watch the sufferings of the Army and he became 
» _ convinced that the Fleet could force the Straits. It is only fair 
to the late Admiral of the Fleet Sir John de Robeck, who was 

4 _Vice-Admiral Commanding there, to say that Sir Roger Keyes 
does not define very definitely the précise object to be gained 
by forcing the Straits and seems to underrate the potency of 
the ten lines of ‘thoroughly efficient German carbonit mines, 

vs _ waiting quietly for him there. The technical difficulties of mine- 
™ sweeping under fire in a strong current were never really over- 
come. Sir Roger Keyes maintains that on March 18, 1915, the 
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day of the big naval attack, the Turks were at their last gasp. 
‘This is far from certain. The damage done to the inner forts 
‘not great. Out of twelve guns of 11-inch’and over, only two 
ut out of ae out of forty-four of medium calibre 
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sixteen mortars, howitzers and field guns defending the mine- 


fields, not one. The tale is retold that the Turkish ammunition 
was exhausted. This again is doubtful. There were for the — 


14-inch guns at least thirty-two rounds per gun remaining, 


_and for the 6-inch guns a hundred-and-thirty rounds per gun. 


On the British side, six battleships out of de Robeck’s force of 
eighteen had been knocked out or sunk by mines, before they 


_ had ever touched the edge of the inner minefields. ae 
When the Army found itself completely held up in Sepiede =e 


ber, 1915, the Commodore kept urging Vice-Admiral de Robeck 
to make another attempt to force the Straits. Admiral de 


Robeck was strong enough to refuse. It was his view that © 
nothing could come of it, and this was the view of the Admiralty . 
_ War Staff and of General Sir Charles Monro. What could three. 

oot through the Basque Provinces and Old Castile, earning his | 


of four battered ships do when they reached the Sea of Marmora 
with the forts still frowning behind them unbeaten? The book 
gives the general outline of the plan submitted by Commodore 
Keyes on October 18 (page 441). Very little is said of the 
technical difficulties of mine-sweeping, or of the German battle 


‘cruiser Goeben and the five German submarines above Nagara 


and of the heavy burden of new responsibility placed on Vice- 
Admiral de Robeck by the new enterprise at Salonica. 

- It is an interesting book, with a number of good illustrations 
and plans—a real contribution to the history of the War—with 
much revelation and not a little self-revelation. 


The Web of Thought and Action 
Edited by H. Levy. Watts. 7s. 6d. 


The new medium of broadcasting in itself is producing a new 
literary form. There is no real precedent in literature for this 
kind of organised current discussion on serious subjects. The 
art is only in its infancy: we have yet to discover how to combine 
the brevity and directness of the vocal appeal with the logic of 
a consecutively sustained argument. Professor: Levy’s book 
marks a definite stage forward in this direction. He has under- 
taken a very ambitious task, that of presenting the conditions 
and the knowledge of the present world in a form that is ‘both 
understandable and applicable to practical life. He starts with 
Mr. Everyman, standing midway between a mechanic and a 


clerical worker, and shows easily enough that in Mr. Everyman’s 


world most things are taken for granted, some enjoyed, others 
more vaguely disliked and distrusted. In all cases the world is 
something to be accepted and neither understood nor altered. 
Mr. Everyman “believes that there are people who know— 
scientists about the material world, churchmen and philo- 
sophers about the higher things—but he does not understand 
them and only feels mildly irritated that they do not seem to be 
getting on with the job of making the world a safer and better 


place, and that what they have ox to say has very little relation 


to ordinary life. 

The remaining talks are an attempt to persuade those who do 
know to dispel this attitude, to show that what they believe and 
do can be turned towards a securer and happier life for all. 
Professor Levy questions an engineer, a politician, an economist, 
a churchman, a philologist, a social historian, a biologist, a 
psychologist, a physicist, and is in turn questioned by a philo- 
sopher. This cross-section of modern thought would appear a 
very sad jumble if it were not for the web Professor Levy spins 
about them. Except for the engineer, it cannot be maintained 
that he has not chosen really typical examples. He could have 
chosen more perhaps, such as a business man, a historian or an 
anthropologist, but those he has chosen cover a wide enough 
field. Looking at the whole series it is at once apparent that the 
exponents fall very clearly into two groups, widely different in 
character and content. The churchman, the politician, the 
economist and the philosopher represent definitely fixed points 
of view. They measure and deal with the universe by a more or 


-less conscious convention, a convention which may be in the 
_ case of the churchman or the philosopher thousands of years old; 


or in the case of the economist and the politician a mere 
hundred. Inside each category, religious or economic, there is 
a certain logical completeness, but one feels that they are quite 
separate from each other and from the actual world. The other 
exponents represent the more fluid, more socially conscious 
way of thought, which in most scientific fields is displacing the 


older forms; the inter-relatedness of the different parts of the 
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univérse with each other and with humair activities is beginning 
to be seen. This form of thought is not precisely dialectical 
materialism, but it is nearer that than anything else. Now it is 
characteristic of this age and country that the older, absolute 
view, while not commanding the intellectual support. of the 
most active minds of the time, is in fact in control of society both 
politically and economically, and officially recognised and 
acted on by those in authority. Professor Levy does not set out 
to oppose these views. What he is trying to do is to bring them 
together and show, not which is right or wrong, but which will 
in practice work. The test of action, which is also the test of 
history, shows that the present world situation has been 
brought about by forces of which these older ideas are the con- 
comitant explanations. There is nothing that the economist or 
the politician offers to suggest that there is not worse in store 
for the future. If we are to escape that future a new method 
of thought as well as new forms of action will be needed. 


A Shorter History of England. By Hilaire Belloc 
Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


Prefaces are commonly skipped, but Mr. Belloc’s preface to his 
Shorter History of England should be read carefully. It explains 
the principles on which he has constructed his book and pre- 
pares the reader for his unconventional treatment. Mr. Belloc 
singles out two features in his method for comment. One is his 
allocation of spacé to the main periods of our history; the other 
is the impersonality of his treatment of the last two centuries. 
‘It isthe business of history’, Mr. Belloc says, ‘to make people 
understand how they came to be; what was the origin and 
purpose of the state of which they form a part; what were the 
causes which influenced each phase of change from the begin- 
ning almost to our own time’. Pursuing these ends, Mr. Belloc 
gives lavishly of his space to the Roman period (because ‘the 


“prime essential to be grasped in the story of England is the 


Roman foundation of our society’), to the seventh and eighth 
centuries (because civilisation was re-established then through 
the agency of the Catholic Church), and to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries (because of ‘the transformation of Eng- 
land through the total change of her religion’ in this, ‘the most 


-important period of all English history’). Further, ‘kingly power’ 


having been .‘finally destroyed’ in 1688, an aristocratic class 
took’ Over the government of-England. A class governs since 


-1688;:not persons. Cause and effect then have to be explained 


in terms not of personality but of ‘the general forces’. This 


‘period of two centuries of impersonal history is confined within 


a brief compass, and the chief new feature of Mr. Belloc’s 
narrative is a very heavy stressing of the importance of the Irish 
Famine and of subsequent Irish affairs as a factor in recent 
English history. Mr. Belloc is abundantly justified in stressing 


. the influence of the interminable discussion of the Irish problem, 


but one cannot help observing that in this, as in the general plan 
of his book, the result of his method is to keep right in the 


-centte of his picture the Roman Catholic element in the English 


story, ‘We should not telescope history’, he declares. What he 
has done is precisely that. Readers who are not of his religious 


“persuasion will unhesitatingly declare that his book presents a 


lopsided explanation of the making of England. Moreover, it is 
necessary to protest, and to go on protesting whatever some 
professional historians may say, against the view that itis more 
profitable to elaborate remote in preference to recent history. 
Mr. Belloc’s view that ‘the general forces’ are more important 
after 1688 than before is sheer moonshine. His belief that our 
society rests on a Roman foundation is no more than super- 
ficially true. His dictum that the sixteenth and seventeenth 


‘centuries are the most important period of all English history 
‘reflects a personal predilection and no more. Mr. Belloc writes 
: interesting history books, as everybody knows, and this volume 
- is no exception: But praise of it must end with its inclusion in 
- that category. 


A Survey of Anglo-Indian Fiction 
By Bhupal Singh. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


‘The “catalogue of Anglo-Indian novels given by. Professor 


Bhupal Singh will cause no little surprise to his readers, for 


‘there can be few among us who would expect to see 24 close 
‘pages thus filled. The author of this detailed and intelligent 


survey, has made himself acquainted with the entire field; his 
comments throughout ate evidence that he” has ‘not béen satis- 
fied with secondhand-knowledge. But he can hardly have found 
the labour rewarding, since the kindliest critic would not 
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Penny, Maud Diver and E. W. Savi, and three of these are 


Sacrificial’; “for its tendency is to make thought centre largely 
‘round the two occupations of augury and sacrifice. . 
“outlook there enters no notion of actions or feelings that afte 


‘dead to the consideration of his own mind and pie In C. 
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‘contend that Anglo- Indian fiction displays xhigh Tabet of | 

merit. The book begins with writers of Warren Hastings? day, e. 
and comes down to E. M. Forster, who has one famous Indian — 

story to his name, and Edward Thompson, who will be recog= a 
nised as the. outstanding «novelist of the distracted epoch — 

associated with the post-War Constitution and M. K. Gandhi, 
The most noteworthy fact brought out is the fecundity of the ~ 
women novelists of British India. The place occupied by Flora 
Annie Steel, B. M. Croker, and Sydney C. Greer in the last 
generation has been filled in our day by Alice Perrin and F. Ez 


copious writers. Their books provide at any rate a mass of 
sociological material. Professor Bhupal Singh is not impressed 
by the novelists’ understanding of Indian life and character; i 
nor will he concede much on that score eyen to Rudyard rs 
Kipling. But he recognises, as we should expect, that the 4 
Anglo-Indian novel throws plenty of light upon the nature and 3 
pursuits of the British in India and upon the peculiar difficul- 3 
ties created by their environment——witness the extraordinary ¥ 
and continuous prominence of unhappy marriage. The author = 

shows unusual skill in summarising a very large number of the 
novels he discusses. His thoroughness is remarkable. There are 
few, if any, serious omissions, although one could name a 
writer here and there deserving of more notice than is here 
accorded, Perhaps the most considerable of these is Sara 
Jeannette Duncan (Mrs. Everard Cotes). Her Indian novels are 
bright and knowledgeable; they are of value for the Curzon 
period. Professor Bhupal Singh does not seem to have identified 
Hamish Blair as a well-known Calcutta editor. Now that India 
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‘is back so conspicuously in the news, it may be worth asking 
-whether a selection from the older Anglo-Indian fiction might — 
not be included in one of the popular series. Any such would 


contain at least two romances by Colonel Meadows Taylor, 
and room might be found for Oakfield, a now forgotten story 
written as a-criticism of Anglo-Indian life in pre-Mutiny days 
by W. D. Arnold, the brother in whose memory Matthew 


Arnold wrote ‘A ‘Southern Night’, P 


The Way and its Power. By Arthur Waley- 


Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. ; 


Confucianism and Modern China < 


By Reginald F. Johnston. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. ; ’ 


. The very great literary charm of Mr. Arthur Waley’s previous 


translations from the Chinese and Japanese may have blinded 
many readers to the erudition «and painstaking research that 
have made these brilliant renderings possible. The Way and its 
Power is a considerably less ‘literary’ and more erudite work than. 
any of its predecessors. Here Mr. Waley has attempted, not to” 
reproduce the literary flavour of an imaginative masterpiece, but 
to throw fresh light on the history of early Chinese thought. 

To the West, Taoism remains slightly mysterious. On the one 
hand, there is the somewhat debased religious cult to which it 
eventually gave rise; on the other, the esoteric writings of its 
earliest Chinese exponents. Mr. Waley begins his fascinating 
and lucid examination of Chinese thought, as it emerges from 
the shades of pre-history, by distinguishing between two stagés 
—two successive acts—in the drama of the awakening human 
consciousness. Every moral term, he points out, has its amoral, 

or pre- “moral, background. ***Moral” itself, of course, simply 
meant “‘customary’’, as did also the Greek dikatos (righteous). 
Virtus originally meant the-inherent power in a person or thing; 

which is very different from what we mean by virtue... . > This 
primitive phase of human society he calls the ‘auguristic- 
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good in themselves’. Gradually, however, the same set of ternis _ 
—at first used to describe what was proper and fitting, what it _ 
behoved man to do, if the spirits of the dead and the powers ie 
external nature were. to be placated—took on a moral or 


. contemporary sense) more strictly ‘religious’ connotation; — a = 
the idea of sacrifice and ritual purification, as something that 
_Ancestors demanded, was jek by the idea of spiti us 


purity. 


Gradually, man turned away oe his preoccupation with the 


various types of individualism sprang 1h Wee 
the hedoriist and the individualism of | the a 
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Sete POSS. ET 

_ ‘The important and cry awaited new book by Ae author fi An Experiment wish Time. Mr. Dunne ~ 
tests his theory of ‘Serialism’ in the spheres of physics, philosophy, and psychology, and provides a 
é startlingly simple resolution of problems hitherto regarded as insoluble. If Mr. Dunne is right, human 

5 immortality ceases to he an article. of faith ; sake becomes a logical epee f . loo” 
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“The: Sane ees > i Phinkares Aloud a oe 

Ps Maiaret’ Lambert » Mee = 2 A. G. Street . te 

‘The most authoritative. survey. of the field in . 
which an international crisis of the first magni- 

aie 3 tude is in the process of developing. Miss | 

-Lambert’s. book is based on a personal know- | 
_ ledge of the Saar, and upon access to the Peace 


PE raferoncd: papers p ermitted to her by. the .|, they are always full-of humour and. common eas 
: ee Office. 1 ae ; cue: . |. sense. With 8 i a [aeaeings: PSE 


A néw volume of countryside essays by. the a 
author of Farmer’s Glory, of which we have just — : oe 
published an illustrated edition. The charm of 
_ these'thoughts is not sentimental but robust, and 
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ee Art and Industry passe — 
ees by] Herbert Read ag | oe 


lia Art Now. ‘Mr. Read explained and juotified the ehadeks Heteloadicntett in ‘painting. His new book 


shows how the same artistic spirit has begun to affect the design cf objects of everyday use.. The . J RearAy 
’ complex claims of absiract principles, use and comfort, and conditions of machine production are ee 
approached for the first time (at any rate in English) i in a systematic way. The book itself has been ' ena 
designed i in accordance with the principles which it advocates. In format and typography andinthe __ 3 Shia 

use of its illustrative material itis an piles and original Baductren, With 120 large illustrations. Are dongs me 
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Cathedral Carol Service | “ F 
by Hugh Walpole i 
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Sy Stench as 
Anew Jong | poem. spe Fa (3/6 rie eee ar eee Skint 
ae PO RCE TN _ A Froward Child 
a Ma of Aran - Walter de la Mare 
-< en re a) ae 
> ae by Pat Mullen 
In great demand. Recommended by the Book 3 
- Society. ‘This fascinating story. °—Daily Herald, 
With 16 photographs. a . ; 8/6. 
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ec osrtract Bridge Red Book on Play 


“This i is Mr. Culbertson’ s eagerly awaited work on the play of cards at Contract Bridge. It has been ~ 
_ jn preparation for many years and includes new and revolutionary methods covering all leads and 

_ play. Everyone who has Culbertson’s famous Blue Book, which deals with bidding, will want this 

_ first complete work | on n leads and ‘Play, by the world’s greatest player and anphority, 600 pages. 
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Homage to Propertius 
Ezra Pound 
; 2/6 
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sy, CO NETT a at PER YEAR oi te 
is being comfortably, made by many of 


Pages finest 


system, and there are now more than 
- 300 © successful - shops operating 
throughout the country; repeat orders 


550, 000 dictionary our | nee all of whom speak 
Vocabulary in the world enthusiastically of their Burtol Dry ¥ 
; Entries — - forthe. _. Cleaning Shops. Men ‘and women with- 
¥ By er lig ordinary out previous experience have done this 
[eae NOs ae and on a modest capital outlay. We will 
“$ Ilustrations help you find a suitable s site, fully equip 
, ~ your shop, select and train your staff, 
yh and put our service department at your 
6 ‘disposal ‘thereafter. We originated 
fe this unrivalled same-day, dry-cleaning 


— —- An epitome of human 
knowledge up to date” 
‘ | says Prof. ERNEST WEEKLEY 

Se See in Fohn o° London’s Weekly 


have come from a_ high percentage of 

the total. For full particulars and ~ 

terms write Burtol Cleaners Ltd., 

166 - Piccadilly, Lendon, W.1. 
*Phone: Regent 5603-4. 
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New International 
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Second Edition: 
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A new catalo gue 


WHe new WEBSTER is the latest of a 
describing 


dynasty of dictionaries which have been 
: %s famous for more than a hundred years. It 
Benn” has been Io years in the making and some 
250 editors have been employed. The 
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Bess 5 cost has been over £250,000. 

Be: Very Rev. W. R. MATTHEWS (Dean- 
‘i Designate of St. Paul’s) : ‘ It is a wonderful and DA V EY RADIO . 
ne production.’ hes 

3A Dr. L. P. JACKS : ‘a masterpiece eta: is now in course of pre- 

= a rich possession for any library either _paration.. We invite all F 
; % public or private.’ who ave interested in 


Prof. JULIAN HUXLEY : ‘undoubtedly 


: ; 00d music to send us 
the most wonderful single volume in & 
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oe. existence. It achieves -the apparently - their names for a copy is 
- --~———~-s ampossible feat of being both a first-rate - ne! the Ist Paton. . nies 
Stage pe é Dictionary and an Encyclopedia.’ ee 
aia i as 
a The Last Word in Dictionaries EMG oo 


-Hand-sMade Gramophones, Led. 
- ft Grape St. (behind the Princes Theatre) — 


LONDON « ¢ W.G.2__ |i 
Temple Bar 7166 Binin 


Telephone: 


*<! Sin ” 
th hay pee of tt he epliae: Tao i is rhe aay that ose aaa 
_ walk who would “‘achieve without doing”. But tao is not only 2 a 
_ means, a doctrine, a principle. It is the ultimate reality in which. 
vall attributes are united. . . . The Quietists who developed this 
idea of Tao as the unchanging unity underlying a shifting ~ 
plurality . . . were called Taoists’; and, in the Tao Té Ching, 
-most celebrated of all the Taoist scriptures, the Taoist doctrine 
is set forth,.in a style half dogmatic and half literary, that the 
Western reader finds baffling and yet absorbing. Space forbids 


ir WAS ON AN EVENING in March, 1906—more cuari RE 
____—cryears ago—that I first heard Snowden’s voice. He’ was making 
____ his maiden speech in the House of Commons and it was charac- 
teristic of him, as I afterwards discovered, that unlike other men 
_ at that critical time, he did not appear to be making any special 
effort. His speech was in no sense brilliant. He himself, he tells 
‘us, regarded it as a failure, and certainly in the course of the 
twelve years which I spent with him in Parliament I often heard 
him speak with far greater effect. But Snowden, even on his off- 
‘days, was better than most speakers at their best; and I can never 
forget the impression which his first speech made on me, and I 
believe on most of those who heard him. It was partly the result 
of a highly finished technique. His style, his manner, the tone 
and modulation of his penetrating voice, were perfect. But 
above all there was the sense of a remarkable personality; the 
personality of a man who was not only transparently sincere 
but had mastered in every detail the subject on which He was 
speaking. Those who listened to his speeches on the wireless 
during the last Election will perhaps have felt for themselves this 
characteristic quality. And in his presence the effect was natur- 

_ ally far stronger. Other men might strive to be brilliant. and 
impressive; but with Snowden, as with only a few of the best 
speakers, there was a sense of ease and mastery as of a man 
inspired. It was therefore with considerable curiosity that I 
turned to these two stately volumes to read his own account of 
his life and to find out, if I could, the secret of his strange power. 

. At first, I must confess, I was disappointed. The bare 
outline, indeed, is extremely.interesting. You can see at a 
glance how far the author has travelled. There is a photo- 
graph of the little two-roomed cottage in the hamlet of Ickorn- 
shaw in the West Riding of Yorkshire, where he was born just 
seventy years ago; and there are portraits of his parents, both of 
them devout Wesleyan Methodists, and an account of the chapel 
and of the Sunday school attached to it, in which he began his 
“scanty education. He was devoted to the chapel, not less than 
‘to the Sunday school, and even now if he hears the familiar 
hymns they used to sing there—‘Jesu, Lover of my Soul’, ‘Rock 

~ of Ages’, and the rest—he feels the old glow of religious fervour. 
At the age of twelve he became a pupil-teacher in the village 
elementary school which had just been quickened into new life 
by the Education Act of 1870; but three years later the current 
of his life was suddenly changed. The weaving mill in which his 
father and sisters were working went bankrupt, and the whole 

_ family migrated into Lancashire to thé little town of Nelson, 
near Burnley, in search of fresh employment. Here Philip, aged 
fifteen, gota job i in an insurance office, but a little later, having 

_ passed by examination into the Civil Service, he was sent as 4 

- surveyor of taxes to Liverpool, where he became interested in 
the theatre and had serious thoughts of going on the stage; then 
to the Orkney Islands, where he spent, as he says, two of the 
__. happiest years of his life, and made ‘something of a reputation’ 


7. 
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of twenty-five or twenty-six—the chronology is not very cleatr— 
he suffered the misfortune that finally determined the direction 
of his career. Hitherto he had been quite contented with his life 
in the Civil Service.’The work suited him; and he had no strong 

_ ambitions. But at Plymouth ‘a slight. accident’ was followed by 
acute inflammation of the spine. He became permanently 
= erates and after an interval of two years was retired from the 
_, Civil Service. He was now once more at Ickornshaw, living'with 
_ his mother in the cottage which she had taken there after her 
usband’s death, in order to be near her friends and the old 
1; and here the future Lord. Snowden. began-to read law 
the idea of being called to the Bar. But that, as he says, was 


as. an amateur actor; and finally to Plymouth, where at the age - 


that wethould foltow: Mr Waley ‘htoush the long and delightful : 

*s introduction with which he prepares.us for his translation of this 
" strange and, at moments, ‘extremely beautiful book. Like every- 
thing he writes, it should.be bought and\gead; and the reader who 
wishes to supplement his study by enquiring into some of the other 
developments of Chinese thought, and ifivestigating their fate in 

“the modern world, may be well advised to turn to Sir Reginald 
Johnston. Here is a series of essays, by_a writer who knows the 
Chinese, that may help. the. West to understand their problems 
and history. 


eae Snowden on Himself 


= An Autobiography. By Viscount Saowdest. Nicholson and Watson. 2 Vols. 21s. each - 


not to be. The Taiesendent Salar Party was fai? being 
formed; and he was soon ‘caught up’—the religious phrase is 
significant—into ‘a movement’ to which he was to devote all 
the zeal and passion of.a singularly. intense nature. 

There are chapters recording his first Parliamentary contest in 
1900—that marvellous campaign of oratory that produced a sort 
of spiritual revivalism amongst the working classes of Blackburn 
—and his triumphant return to Parliament five years later. 
There is also a great deal about his early work in Parliament and 
the various Labour leaders, many of them men of no great con- 
sequence, with whom he. came into contact;.and in the last 
thirteen chapters, comprising nearly half the first volume, there 
isan account of the courageous work he did in the cause of peace 
during the Great War, and his denunciation of the peace treaties, 
But regarded as autobiography this first volume, as I have said, 
is disappointing. There is so much more, one feels, that he 
might have said if he had chosen to.do so. It is only when one 
gets into the second volume that one begins to be aware of the 
remarkable force of Snowden’s personality and of the dramatic 
quality of his career. 

The War was at last over. The iniquitous peace treaties had 
been signed and ratified, to. the disgrace, as he thinks, of the 
Labour Party, whose representatives in Parliament made no 
sign of protest or opposition. But soon the scene changes. At 
the end of 1922 he is again returned to Parliament and a little 
more than a year later, at the beginning of 1924, the moment 
for which thousands of -faithful men and women have waited 
and worked and hoped, suddenly arrives. A Labour Government 
takes office—not indeed with an absolute majority, but with the 
support of a still powerful Liberal Party, and with the prespect 
of doing much useful work for the benefit of the workers and. 
the maintenance of peace—and Snowden as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer becomes the second most important member of the 
Government. But in fact little was accomplished. At the General 
Election that autumn the Labour Party were defeated and for 
over four years the Conservatives were in power. And then 
once more the chance comes and the second Labour Govern- 
ment is formed. But again the task proved too formidable. In 
1931, in the financial crisis of that year, the Labour Ministry 
resigned office and the present National Government was 
formed with Snowden as one of its principal members, with 
the result that, by a strange irony, he was formally expelled 
from the Labour Party which he had done so much to create, 
and was raised to the Peerage. Finally, a year later, having 
resigned his place i in the Government he retires altogether from 
politics, and in a last chapter of deep and moving interest 
takes a general survey of his career and of the prospects of the 
Labour Party, ending with a passionate plea for the preservation 
of peace. Altogether these two volumes are a conyincing record 
of the life of a very brave man. 

PHILIP MorRRELL 

The original five volumes of the Clarendon Press Jane Austen 
(the text based on collation of the early editions by R. W, Chap- 
man) have now been re-issued in two, on India paper, for a 
guinea the pair. The first contains Sense and Sensibility, Pride 
and Prejudice, Mansfield Park ; the second, Emma, Northanger 
Abbey and Persuasion. In addition, each novel is accompanied by 
notes and appendices (as on Miss Austen’s English, Modes of 
Address; Carriage and Travel, the Manners of the Age, etc.) 
which make the edition an extremely useful one both to students 
of Jane -Austen, | and to those interested in the social history of 
the time; while the illustrations, taken from contemporary 
sources, make it a delightful one for the ordinary reader. 
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-. renders all the circumstances of the story.as natural as.a con- 


with actual past events, the last of them describing an 
occurrence which happened in Italy only five years ago. 
5 They are all very unlike the conventional idea of the 
historical novel, and they do not try to exploit the picturesque 
possibilities of their period or their setting (it would have been 
as easy for Signor Silone to do that as for Mr. Graves or Mr. 
‘Gunn, for the part of Italy he describes is an out-of-the-way 
one outwardly untouched by modern civilisation). They all 
deal quite seriously with the historical problems presented by 
their themes. In other words, they are all political—Mr. Graves’ 
_ book in a large, and the other two in a more particular way. 
‘After reading Claudius the God one feels that one has been 
given a comprehensive picture of human nature as it modifies 
and is modified by the working of a civilisation. Mr. Gunn and 
- Signor Silone, on the other hand, describe two isolated effects 
of a general historical process involving the most cruel injustice. 
“In both cases that description presumes a definite political 
‘point of view, which colours the picture, and with which the 
reader i is indirectly urged to agree; he must take sides. We need 


not take sides at all when we read Mr. Graves, for he simply 
shows us a civilisation as it works, and shows it so convincingly’ 


that we feel it could not work in any other way. Propaganda 


either as a social gospel or a definite point of view is so common - 


in novels which deal with politics that Mr. Graves’ book may 
seem to a careless reader undirected or aimless. It is neither; 
it embodies a conception of politics based on a general view, of 
human nature from which anyone may draw conclusions which 
are progressive or conservative according to his nature or 
experience, but with a better knowledge of the original terms 
than before. This may not have been Mr. Graves? aim at all in 
writing the story of Claudius, or it may have been a subsidiary 
aim: at any rate the book tells one more about the nature of 
politics than any other modern novel I can mention. This does 
not mean that Mr. Graves writes of politics in the right way, 
and Mr. Gunn and Signor Silone in the wrong, but merely that 
their aims are different. Mr. Gunn’s imagination is inspired 


a by a cruel injustice done to the Highlanders in Scotland over a 


century ago, an offence to mankind’s ordinary sense of right 
which was at the same time sanctioned by respectable opinion; 
and it is as good a theme as Mr. Graves’. Mr. Gunn is more 

- concerned with what should have been and should be, Mr: 
Graves with what was and is. Both points of view are equally 
necessary and normal to mankind; they correct each other and 

are not incompatible. But when they are embodied in a picture 
of life the results are very different. 

The most impressive figure in Mr. Graves’ novel is that of 
the Emperor Claudius himself. All the other characters are 
excellently drawn, even down to those who appear only for a 
few pages, and there is a brilliant portrait of Herod Agrippa, 
and a very clever one of Messalina. But Claudius is so inti- 
mately given in his telling of the story of himself and Rome 


His objective attitude to himself, which made him content to 
pass as a-dunce and a fool, gives the most natural excuse for 
his confessions of weakness or of complacent trickery and his 
frank discussions of the many times when he was involved in 
ludicrous or ignominious situations. Every word he utters reveals 
_ his character and is in character, and one feels about him as one 
feels about some of Tolstoy’s characters, that he cannot make a 


‘tions and of tricks played by his nature on itself, but at the same: 
‘time he is quite obvious and natural. How much his frank recog- 
nition of his own virtues and ‘weaknesses contributes to the 
latter impression it is hard to say; in any case his way of 


_\» ‘relating the’ story of his life tells us as much about him as the 


story itself. To make him tell it was a fine. stroke of art; it 


-temporary. record and does away at once with the false pic- 
‘turesqueness which is so difficult to avoid in historical fiction’ 
It also lets us see the whole political life of Rome through t the 
eyes of the man who was the centre of it. The fact that he is 
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Claudius the Ged and His Wife Messalina. By Robert Graves. Baer 10s. 6d. picks Poi 


Butcher’s Broom. By Neil M. Gunn. Porpoise Press. 7s. 6d. 
. Fontamara. By Ignazio Silone. Translated by Gwenda David and Eric Mosbacher. 


- ; aa Reviewed by EDWIN MUIR Jans a ; a 3 


LL these three novels are historical; that is, they deal _a man without the usual ambitions of a pouticianor a statesman, — 


that wé feel there is nothing more we need to know about him. | 


- The question was ‘Long live who?’ This scene is partly horrible — 


false step. Heisa thoroughly complicated figure, fullof contradic- 
There is no attempt, such as one finds in German books of the se 


same kind, to wallow in atrocities or whip. up the reader’s fury. 
- The picture of Italian peasant life itse 


lives. He tells his pet sepeearay ee and it is 
reading. | Pe ahalads lig ahd Spa 


- Easton (Secker), and Stars Were Born, by | 
- (Constable), all at 7s. 6d. ie 


an unwilling Emperor with the faintest taste for glory, only © 
makes the picture more objective; for he can take a sensible 
view of politics while carrying on. The story itself is con- — 
tinuously interesting, partly for its own sake and partly for the 
great charm of Claudius’ personality. The account of Herod 
Agrippa’s career near the beginning and of the invasion of — 
Britain near the end are superlatively good. Whether Mr. 
Graves’ Claudius is a true re-creation of the Claudius of history « 
I cannot say, not having the knowledge to decide on such a 


7 mi > 


‘question; but in any case that is of little consequence, for as a 


character there is no doubt that he is complete and original. — 
With its predecessor J, Claudius, this novel seems to me one 
of the most remarkable imaginative works of the time. © ~ 
The theme of Butcher’s Broom is one of the many clearances 
which took place over a hundred years ago in the Highland 
glens. Thousands of crofters were ejected from their land 
so that it might be turned into huge sheep-farms, these being 
considered at the time more economically profitable. Mr. 
Gunn begins by describing the life of these people, a life of 
great poverty but with many compensations which made it — 
worth living. His picture of it, while sympathetic, is not in 
the least over-flattering. He then tells of the coming of the — 
invaders; he gives their side of the case with complete fairness, 
and relates how they finally laid waste the little district, the 
Riasgan, whose fate is the subject of the story. His strict impar- _ 
tiality immensely heightens our sense of the tragic cruelty of the 
whole affair; and all the part of the book which deals with the ~ 
actual clearances is both historically exact and intensely moving. 
Mr. Gunn’s re-creation of life in the Highlands before the 
clearances is filled with the atmosphere of a remote pastoral — 


existence, and only those who do not know what such an 


existence can be will consider.it false. That fault may certainly 
be urged against some of his woman characters, but his men are 
extraordinarily good; he gives the very inflection of their natures. 
His way of doing it is still a little wasteful and circuitous; but — 
on the other hand the qualities he tries to render are very difficult _ 
to put into words at all,and he does succeed in conveying a 
sense of them. There are one or two lyrical passages that 
actually disfigure the story. But it is a sensitive and beautiful 


_piece of work, and is probably the best novel that Mr. ae has _ 


yet written. 
Fontamara is a story of what fapeeaes a few years ago to a 


village i in Southern Italy without the villagers having any clear _ 


notion why it happened. Like the Highlanders in Mr. Gunn’s 
story, the peasarits in Fontamara lived in grinding poverty, but : 
quite without any of the graces of life. In their remote village, 
where they never saw a newspaper, changes of government 
went over their heads, and when innovations began in the 
neighbourhood, when a stranger visited them and commanded 
them to sign their names on a paper, and the podesta of the 
nearest town deflected the stream which fed their fields to his — 
own property, they naturally became angry and expressed their — 
discontent in various ways. This brought upon them a punish- 
ment of which they had never dreamt: several lorry-loadsofmen __ 
in black shirts descended upon them, violated their women, and __ 
put to all the men a question which none of them couldanswer. 


and partly excellent comedy. Finally a band of soldiers march — 
on the village and shoot down the inhabitants. The story is 
told with great force and in places with considerable humour. — 
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is superb, the author 
making no attempt to sentimentalise the squalor of the oo ae 


Mr. Muir also recommends: Mr. Forkens “Rhee 
by Lord Dunsany (Heinemann); Bid Time Return, Py Dor 


